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Bringing  the  earth’s  natural  or  processed  fuel 
resources  to  the  consumer  centres  is  a  typical 
C-J.B.  activity.  In  Britain.as  in  the  Middle  East, pipe 
lines  (both  strategic  and  domestic)  are  currently 
being  laid  by  our  construction  teams  across  every 
sort  of  terrain. 
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Electrical  Equipment 
for  Railway  Service  by 

Associated  from  the  first  with  progress  in  railway  electrification.  The 
British  Thomson-Houston  Co.  L^.  now  has  over  half  a  century  of  electric 
‘raction  experience  in  Great  Britain  and  overseas.  Londem’s  first  tube 
trains  were  supplied  by  this  Company,  while  the  contraa  for  the  whole 
elearical  sub-station  and  track-section  cabin  equipment  for  the  extensions 
to  the  Liverpool  Street-Shenfield  electrification  to  Chelmsford  and  Southend 
(Victoria)  has  been  awarded  to  BTH — the  first  order  for  inter-urban  line 
electrification  since  the  war. 

As  main  contractors,  BTH  recently  supplied  ten  1,000  h.p.  mixed-trafiic 
dicsel-clectric  locomotives  for  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Railways, 
and  provided  traction  control  equipment  for  the  106  coaches  of  the  new 
Toronto  Subway,  Canada  (a  repeat  order  for  34  control  equipments  has 
since  been  received). 
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Regular  Cargo  and  Passenger 
Services  between 


It  is  difficult  to  say  when  these  ancient  and 
deliihtfkl  keys  were  made.  'A'  apparently,  a 
box  key.  Is  reputed  to  be  Homan  5th  century 
A.  D.  and  ‘B‘  Is  a  chest  key.  made  about  the 
9th  century  in  the  days  of  Alfred's  reign. 


Europ*  and  Caylon,  India,  Paki* 
ttan,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonaiia, 
Thailand  (Siam),  Indo-China,  Tht 
Philippinaa,  China  and  Japan  and 
batwaan  tha  Paeifla  Coaat  of 
North  Amarioa  and  tha  Far  Eaat. 


The  development  of  steel  made  possible  the 
growth  of  civilisstion  itself.  For  steel  is  the  key 
to  the  good  things  of  life  as  well  as  to  the 
necessities;  as  essential  to  the  maker  of  the 
precision  watch  as  to  the  bridge-builder.  Hallam- 
shire  high-grade  Alloy  and  Carbon  steels  serve  a 
multitude  of  industries  in  many  ways. 
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It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  statistics 
alone  how  far  India’s  traditional  industries 
are  being  reshaped  by  Western  machines 
and  methods.  A  first  hand  experience  of 
Indian  life  and  commerce,  like  that 
of  the  National  Bank  of  India,  is  needed 
to  put  facts  into  perspective. 

Enquiries  about  trade  here,  or  with 
any  other  country  which  is  served  by 
the  Bank,  are  welcomed  at  the 
Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
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Chequerboard  of  the  East 

So  many  races  ...  so  many  needs  ...  so  many  markets  extending  over  a 
vast  area  of  the  earth's  surface.  And  there  The  Chartered  Bank  operates 
with  knowledge  and  experience  sustained  by  more  than  a  century  of  close 
and  intimate  contact.  Branches  of  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia 
and  China  are  established  in  most  centres  of  commercial  importance 
throughout  Southern  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  At  all  these 
branches  a  complete  banking  service  is  available  and,  in  particular,  facilities 
are  provided  for  the  financing  of  international  trade  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bank’s  offices  in  London,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  its  agencies  in 
New  York  and  Hamburg  and  a  world-wide  range  of  banking  corres¬ 
pondents.  In  London  and  Singapore  the  Bank  is  prepared  to  act 
as  executor  or  trustee. 


THE  CHARTERED  BAHK  OF  INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA  AND  CHINA 

(Incorporated  by  Koyal  Charter,  1833) 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this  jounsl 
represents  a  forum  where  articles  containing  many  differcal, 
and  often  controversial  opinions  arc  published.  They  de 
not  neceinarily  express  the  views  or  policy  of  this  paper. 


HEAD  OFFICE  :  38  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


CfflNA’S  CONSOLIDATION 


The  dominant  theme  of  the  Eighth  National  G)ngress  of 
the  Chinese  Conununist  Party,  which  took  place  last 
month  in  Peking,  was  one  of  confidence.  All  the  speeches 
by  prominent  delegates  indicated  that  a  stage  has  been 
reached  in  the  socialisation  of  China  which  allows  for  greater 
freedom  from  doctrinaire  policies.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  conference  was  indicative  of  the  strength  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  now  feels  in  the  country.  The  very  holding 
of  the  congress,  the  first  for  eleven  years,  was  a  sign  of 
strength.  The  achievements  of  the  regime,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  have  been  as  good  if  not  better,  than  was  hoped  by  the 
leadership  in  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  the  party  is  quite 
ready  to  reassess  the  basis  of  its  working  structure.  This  be¬ 
came  more  than  ever  necessary  this  year  in  the  light  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  there  has  been  little  outward  evidence  of  it, 
the  Peking  regime  has  not  been  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
Russian  concern  about  the  cult  of  the  individual.  One  of  the 
sources  of  Chinese  Conununist  strength  is  that  they  have 
been  ready  to  learn  a  lesson  from  Soviet  mistakes.  In  the 
face  of  scepticism  they  have  introduced  cooperative  and  col- 
leaive  farming  with  little  opposition.  But  there  has  always 
been  the  danger  that  in  the  drive  to  achieve  an  advanced 
Socialist  state  the  administrative  machine,  and  the  political 
thinking  that  actuates  it,  would  become  remote  from  the 
people.  The  Eighth  Congress  was  called,  in  part,  to  consider 
the  problems  that  would  arise  from  this  sort  of  eventuality. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communist  Party  hierarchy 
has  come  to  recognise  that  the  masses  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  need  for  human  contact  with  the  men  at  the  top,  and  to 
taste  the  delights  of  being  in  closer  touch  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  has  already 
been  built  up,  and  what  the  people  wanted  from  the  congress 
was  for  it  to  endorse  the  conclusions  they,  the  people,  had 
already  reached. 

With  its  constant  insistence  on  the  development  of  in¬ 
ternal  party  democracy  and  wider  cooperation  between  pople 
of  differing  views  in  China,  together  with  the  frank  ex¬ 
posure  of  mistakes,  the  congress  showed  its  awareness  that 
rigidity  of  approach  could -undermine  its  future  success.  It 


is  what  might  be  called  a  process  of  taking  the  masses  more 
into  the  confidence  of  the  state.  The  regime  knows  that  it  has 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  and 
the  Eighth  Congress  marks  the  point  where  the  leadership 
intend  to  maintain  that  confidence.  Initial  enthusiasm  for 
implementing  Communist- Socialism  has  been  resptmsible  for 
excesses  among  officials  at  the  lower  levels.  To  allow  this  to 
continue,  or  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  it,  could  undermine  the 
pattern  of  Socialism  which  the  leadership  are  spending  all 
their  efforts  in  establishing. 

It  was  with  an  eye  to  this  danger  that  the  President  of 
the  Supreme  People’s*  Court  outlined  shortcomings  in  the 
present  Chinese  legal  code.  It  might  have  been  sufficient,  in 
the  first  flush  of  the  revolution,  to  allow  a  rough  rule-of- 
thumb  law  to  establish  itself  in  the  countryside,  because  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  peasantry  had  been,  for  decades,  on 
the  receiving  end  of  such  a  law  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords. 
With  the  consolidation  of  the  new  order,  every  person  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  properly  established  judicial 
system  which  is  not  capable  of  abuse.  The  kind  of  legal  code 
adopted  by  the  Communist  regime  may  well  come  in  for 
criticism  from  the  West,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  indeed 
for  China  to  establish  basic  laws  that  would  arouse  the 
hostility  of  the  Chinese  people.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
the  reaction  of  the  people  is  the  yardstick  by  which  the 
leadership  intend  to  cut  their  political  cloth. 

This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  speech  of  Po  I-po, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Commission,  when  he  talked 
of  the  standard  of  living.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fully  realised  the  consequences  of  an  over  emphasis  on 
capital  development  to  the  detriment  of  the  people’s  living 
standard.  The  Communist  leadership  in  Peking  have  had  an 
example  before  them  of  unrest  in  other  people’s  democracies, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  proportion  of  the  national  income 
to  be  set  aside  for  capital  investment  (twenty  percent)  is 
below  that  of  any  Communist  regime  in  Europe. 

The  question  of  maintaining  a  standard  of  living  in  a 
country  with  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  China  is  vital. 
It  cannot  be  sustained  if  the  population  outgrows  the 
country’s  producing  capacity.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
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reversals  of  Chinese  Communist  policy  has  occurred  over  the 
question  of  birth  control.  When  the  British  Labour  Party 
delegation  visited  China  two  years  ago  one  of  their  main 
concerns  was  at  the  rapid  and  unchecked  increase  in  the 
population.  The  leader  of  the  delegation,  Mr.  Attlee  (as  he 
then  was)  considered  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  alarming  factors 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East.  The  immensity  of  China’s 
existing  population  and  the  figure  it  would  reach  in  twenty 
years  if  it  was  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  gave  rise  to  much 
speculation  about  the  possible  expansionist  tendencies  of 
China  later  in  this  century.  The  support  of  the  congress  for 
birth  control  will,  apart  from  the  benefits  it  will  have  for 
the  country  itself,  allay  fears  of  expansionism  that  might  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  China’s  smaller  neighbours. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  overall  concern  of  the  congress  was 
to  hold  up  for  review  the  ways  and  means  of  making  China 
an  economically  viable  nation.  It  was  emphasised  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  the  country  needs  a  “  lasting  peace  ” 
to  make  this  possible.  This  point  will  have  been  noted  in  the 
western  world  where  some  will  no  doubt  consider  that  China’s 
progress  can  be  measurably  retarded  by  keeping  the  country 
in  a  state  of  military  readiness  against  possible  encroachment. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  in  the  West  that  nothing  but 
global  disaster  could  result  from  an  all  out  war  against  China 
over  some  issue  like  Formosa.  But  there  are  those  who  are  of 
the  opinion  that  in  the  world  contest  between  Communism 
and  capitalism,  the  consolidation  of  Communist  China  can  be 
adversely  affected  by  seeing  to  it  that  “  situations  ”  occur 
around  China’s  perimeter,  and  by  blocking  the  normal  flow 


of  commerce  and  trade  between  China  and  the  industrial  | 
nations.  It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  increased  pressure  in 
this  direction  in  the  New  Year. 

The  great  mistake  of  this  reasoning,  as  the  Eighth  Con¬ 
gress  has  shown,  is  to  assume  that  in  the  long  run  China  will 
be  affected  by  it.  Industrial  progress  is  going  ahead  in  China 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  embargo  on  trade  is  having  a  more 
adverse  effea  on  European  business  than  on  China’s  develop¬ 
ment.  And  for  those  in  the  West  who  have  hoped  that  Mao 
Tse-tung’s  system  in  China  would  crumble  through  lack  (rf 
support,  the  confidence  of  the  congress  must  have  come  as  a 
great  disappointment.  There  certainly  has  been  evidence  of 
some  dissatisfaction  in  China,  and  people  outside  have  been 
wondering  what  the  Government  in  Peking  would  do  abo« 
it.  It  now  appears  that  they  are  to  carry  out  reforms  among 
over-zealous  minor  officials  who  have  been  at  loggerheai 
with  the  people  in  the  countryside.  The  new  constitution 
adopted  at  the  congress  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  popularity 
of  the  Conununist  Pany,  and  of  making  it  less  remote.  But 
all  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  regime  being  in  a  precarious 
position. 

The  congress  showed  that  the  Chinese  Conununist  Party 
has  not  lost  its  flair  for  understanding  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  Chinese  masses,'  and  the  party  is  still  conscious  of  Mao 
Tse-tung’s  maxim  that  the  regime  is  strongest  when  the  aims 
of  the  people  and  the  party  coincide,  weakest  when  they 
differ.  It  is  evident  that  this  it  to  be  borne  well  in  mind  by 
officials  during  a  period  of  consolidation. 


SUEZ,  ASIA  AND  THE  UN 


The  Suez  issue  is  likely  to  be  discussed  in  the  United 
Nations  for  quite  a  long  time,  beginning  with  the 
Security  Council,  and  possibly  passing  by  stages  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Political  Committee,  and  the  various 
negotiating  sub-conunittees.  It  may  well  turn  out  as  long- 
lived  as  the  Kashmir  question,  and  last  through  many  UN 
sessions.  This  has  indeed  been  made  almost  certain  by 
Britain’s  refusal  to  negotiate  with  Egyqjt  on  any  basis  except 
that  of  imconditional  surrender. 

At  the  first  London  conference  of  the  twenty-two  nations 
the  two  Powers  that  worked  hardest  for  a  recourse  to 
negotiation  were  India  and  the  Soviet  Union.  India  as  a 
close  friend  of  both  Britain  and  Egypt,  was  particularly 
anxious  for  an  agreed,  as  distina  from  an  imposed,  settle¬ 
ment.  The  harm  Britain  has  done  to  her  own  interests  by  re¬ 
pulsing  both  the  Indian  and  the  Soviet  initiatives  cannot  yet 
be  fully  assessed.  The  second  London  conference  of  the 
eighteen  western  and  pro-western  countries,  called  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step  to  the  ultimate  use  of  force,  has  partially  bared 
Britain’s  weakened  position  among  even  her  most  loyal  allies. 


There  has  also  been  a  stiffening  in  the  attitude  of  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  Soviet  and  Indian  spheres  of 
friendly  influence,  that  is  to  say,  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  Bandung  bloc.  The  Suez  issue  at  the  UN  will  therefore 
now  be  seen  less  as  a  breach  of  international  rights,  as  the 
West  would  have  it,  than  as  an  attempted  infringement  of 
Egypt’s  sovereignty  by  the  imperial  Powers  of  Britain  and 
France. 

The  Asian  countries  are  being  drawn  willy-nilly  into  the 
arena  of  power  politics  and  obliged  to  take  sides.  Some 
countries,  such  as  Laos  and  Cambodia,  may  feel  the  ordeal 
a  heavy  one  for  their  young  states.  Others  may  resent  being 
pushed  into  so  equivocal  a  position.  The  Commonwealth 
countries — India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon — are  bound  to  show  a 
certain  delicacy  in  opposing  Britain  in  an  open  forum,  but 
of  their  solidarity  with  Egypt  in  this  matter  there  can  be  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  The  non-Conunonwealth  countries  of 
Asia  —  Burma,  Indonesia,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Nepal,  and 
Afghanistan — are  all  reluctant  to  give  a  clear  answer  to  this 
attempt,  as  they  see  it,  to  reimpose  colonialism,  or  “  collertive 
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colonialism,”  in  Egypt.  Jointly  with  the  Arab  powers,  they 
“lobby”  vigorously  at  the  UN,  seeking  new  alignments 
across  the  geographical  distances  of  South  America,  and  even 
in  western  Europe  itself. 

Britain  and  France,  with  America  hovering  unpredic- 
gbly  in  mid-air,  are  this  time  backing  an  outsider.  Indeed, 
tbc  chief  reason  for  Britain’s  long  reluaance  to  go  to  the  UN 
It  all  has  been  that  an  ”  automatic  majority  ”  no  longer 
exists.  A  further  concern  of  the  West  must  be  the  dwindling 
effectiveness  of  the  western-sponsored  military  alliances, 
NATO,  SEATO  and  the  Baghdad  Pact. 

It  is  being  increasingly  accepted  that  peace  has  already 
been  more  or  less  imposed  by  the  stalemate  of  nuclear  power. 
It  seems  also  in  the  air  that  the  equality  conceded  by  the  UN 
Charter  to  all  states  whatever  their  population,  size  or 
lesources,  is  at  last  becoming  a  practical  reality.  These  various 
factors  combine  to  create  that  new  situation  in  which  both 
Egypt  and  the  other  Asian  and  African  countries  can  ignore 
grave  threats  and  even  provocations  with  disdainful  calm. 
The  only  ones  to  behave  in  this  matter  with  the  hysteria 
usually  attributed  to  “  natives  ”  are  the  British  Government 
and  the  pro-Govemment  press,  who  today  find  themselves  in 
the  unaccustomed  position  of  being  looked  on  as  in  the  wrong 
by  everyone  that  matters. 

Perhaps  British  statesmen  will  yet,  before  it  is  too  late, 
recall  their  genius  for  compromise — but  present  indications 
are  to  the  contrary.  A  more  likely  development  would  be  for 
the  Conservative  Government  to  continue  on  the  course  it  has 
set,  drawn  step  by  step  deeper  into  the  quagmire  till,  like  the 
French,  it  reaches  its  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

Yet  for  all  their  grievances  against  Britain,  the  Arab  and 
Asian  countries  are  the  very  ones  to  speak  with  understanding 
of  its  difficulties.  With  true  magnanimity  they  recognise  that 
it  helps  no  one  to  humiliate  a  great  Power.  If  British 
diplomacy  still  possesses  a  renmant  of  its  former  skill,  it  will 
illow  India  to  find  an  acceptable  formula,  as  India  tried  so 
hard  to  do  at  the  first  London  Suez  conference,  that  will  let 
Britain  down  lightly,  and  save  such  rags  of  prestige  as  are 
kill  left  her. 


Comment 

Pakistan  Under  New  Management 

R.  H.  S.  SUHRAWARDY,  the  new  Prime  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  has  already  brought  a  noticeable  calmness — 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  call  it  stability — to  the  country’s 
political  affairs.  His  task  is  not  going  to  be  an  ea.sy  one,  and 
(here  is  doubtless  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  offing  to  be  expected 
from  the  privileged  classes  of  the  Muslim  League.  He  has, 
however,  started  off  by  giving  Pakistan  the  strength  of  leader¬ 
ship  it  has  needed  for  so  long. 

His  position  could  be  precarious,  since  the  bulk  of  his 


support  in  the  Assembly  rests  with  members  who  are  not  of 
his  own  party — the  Awami  League — but  are  of  the  newly 
founded  Republican  Party.  This  need  not  worry  him  unduly, 
for  the  stability  of  Pakistan  rests  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
attitude  of  its  eastern  wing,  and  there  the  Awami  League  is 
well  entrenched  in  the  Provincial  Assembly.  The  party  has 
its  finger  firmly  on  the  pulse  of  the  eastern  Bengali  people. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  the  new  Chief  Minister  of  East 
Pakistan  have  lost  no  time  in  tackling  the  question  of  food 
shortage  in  East  Bengal.  Six  million  tons  of  rice  are  being 
imported  as  an  immediate  and  initial  step. 

On  a  wider  front  the  Karachi  Government  has,  at  the 
start,  more  closely  reflected  the  wishes  of  the  people  than  any 
of  its  recent  forerunners.  Mr.  Suhrawardy  claimed,  on  his 
appointment,  that  many  problems  had  to  be  solved  quickly.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  Pakistan's  attitude  to  the  Suez 
affair  changed  when  the  new  Foreign  Minister  attended  the 
second  conference  in  London.  Pakistan  was  no  longer  prepared 
to  tag  along  on  the  question  of  the  Suez  Canal  Users’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  showed  a  welcome  independence  of  approach.  It 
is  likely  that  the  whole  question  of  the  country’s  foreign 
policy  will  come  up  for  review  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
for  Mr.  Suhrawardy  and  members  of  his  party  have  offered 
criticisms  in  the  past  of  the  direction  Pakistan  was  taking. 

If  the  general  tenor  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  remarks  on 
Kashmir  can  be  taken  as  any  indication,  relations  with  India 
have  a  fair  chance  of  improvement.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
anyone.  Pakistani  or  Indian,  has  called  so  calmly  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  Kashmir  problem,  and  in  the  same  breath  has 
talked  of  “  both  India  and  ourselves,  in  friendly  cooperation  ” 
marching  with  each  other  and  devoting  “  all  our  resources  to 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  our  peoples.”  Friendliness  and 
cooperation  between  India  and  Pakistan  is  essential  for  the 
peaceful  progress  of  both  countries,  and  with  Pakistan  under 
enlightened  management  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  come  about. 

One  of  the  primary  tasks  confronting  the  Prime  Minister 
is  to  prepare  the  country  for  elections  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  people  express 
themselves  freely  through  the  ballot  box  they  will  give  their 
approval  to  the  kind  of  leadership  Mr.  Suhrawardy  represents. 


Mr.  Lim  Gets  Tough 

IN  his  desire  to  show  both  the  British  Colonial  Office  and 
the  new  Malayan  Government  that  Singapore  can  manage 
its  political  hotheads.  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock,  the  Chief 
Minister,  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Whether  the 
result  will  be  to  convince  the  British  Government  that  Singa¬ 
pore  is  yet  ready,  from  the  Colonial  Office’s  point  of  view,  to 
negotiate  for  independence  will  have  to  wait  on  subsequent 
events.  Mr.  Lim  might  well  be  right  when  he  accuses  certain 
prominent  Chinese  of  pro-Communist  activities,  but  by  his 
action  in  banishing  to  China  those  who  are  non-British,  he  has 
alienated  a  large  section  of  the  Singapore  Chinese  population. 
Mr.  Marshall’s  failure  in  London  became  finally  certain  when 
he  split  the  forces  demanding  Merdeka.  Is  the  present  Chief 
Minister  laying  the  foundation  of  his  own  failure? 

Mr.  Lim  believes  that  independence  can  come  only  by 
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some  arrangement  with  the  Colonial  Othce,  and  if  he  could 
wipe  away  what  might  be  called  disruptive  “  Chinese  ”  think¬ 
ing  in  Singapore,  he  would  no  doubt  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  it.  But  his  campaign  against  the  left-wing  Chinese  in 
the  Colony  seems  to  be  producing  the  kind  of  situation  which 
will  convince  the  British  Government  that  independence  is  a 
risk.  And  even  if  the  British  Government  were  ready  to 
believe  that  Lim  Yew  Hock  was  the  man  in  whose  hands  they 
could  place  independence,  he  would  probably  have  to  accept 
it  with  certain  safeguards  as  to  his  own  position  (which  is 
what  David  Marshall  wanted),  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
the  unity  of  the  Singapore  Chinese  would  be  lost. 

By  his  astute  handling  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where 
his  opponents  number  almost  as  many  as  his  supporters,  the 
Chief  Minister  was  last  month  able  to  secure  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence.  This  new  found  strength  seemed  to  spur  him  to  his 
tough  line  in  dealing  with  those  vocal  Chinese  who  seemed 
too  pro-Peking.  Everyone  recognises  his  difficulty,  but  if  the 
immediate  problem  is  to  come  to  London  next  April  and 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength,  he  is  scarcely  likely  to 
get  the  opposition  to  agree  to  a  plan  for  united  action  if  he 
rubs  the  left-wing  Chinese  up  the  wrong  way. 


The  Indian  Market 

INDIA'S  Second  Five-Year  Plan  received  the  approval  of 
the  Lok  Sabha  (House  of  the  People)  on  September  13. 
Replying  to  the  four-day  debate,  Mr.  Nehru  said  the  Plan 
was  not  only  the  nation’s  grand  strategy  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  but  one  of  sheer  survival  in  this  difficult  and  not  very 
gentle  world,  which  does  not  care  over-much  for  the  weak. 

English  and  American  observers  tend  to  regard  the  Indian 
Plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  interests  and  pre¬ 
judices  rather  than  of  what  it  is  intended  to  achieve  for  India. 
Mr.  Thomas  McKittrick,  of  America,  sent  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank,  found  the  targets  too  ambitious  and  advised 
both  the  Government  and  the  Indian  business  world  to  drop 
their  “  negative  and  grudging  attitude  ”  towards  foreign 
capital  and  investment. 

Mr.  Stephen  Garvin,  reporting  to  British  firms  (India: 
A  Survey  for  British  Industrial  Firms,  published  by  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries)  took  a  totally  different  view. 
He  found  India  prepared  “  to  welcome  foreign  investments  on 
terms  which  are  not  unreasonable.”  Nor  did  he  share  the  view 
which  regarded  the  Indian  Plan  as  more  of  a  political  mani¬ 
festo  than  a  serious  economic  blue-print.  In  his  opinion  the 
only  safe  assumption  for  British  firms  to  make  is  that  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  years’  time  India  will  have  become  a  major 
industrial  country.  India  takes  one  quarter  of  all  her  imports 
from  the  British  Isles,  and  sends  there  one  third  of  her 
exports.  There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  with  “  so 
large  an  area  of  mutual  interest,”  says  Mr.  Garvin,  and 
pleads  that  in  this  new  phase  of  Indian  development,  “speed 
and  alacrity  of  response  to  the  Indian  Government’s  desire 
for  progress  are  necessary,” 

It  is  of  interest  that  a  leading  American  observer  strongly 
urges  India  to  mend  her  ways  to  suit  the  American  investors, 
while  the  British  observer  wants  British  firms  to  fall  in  with 
India’s  plans.  Mr.  Garvin  clearly  shows  a  more  realistic  grasp 
of  the  situation.  But  the  Suez  ^spute  has  created  a  crisis  of 


confidence  in  I  ndo- British  relations,  even  though  both  Londoo 
and  Delhi  are  anxious  to  do  business  as  usual.  But  between 
the  US  and  India,  even  at  the  height  of  the  Suez  crisis,  then 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  S360  million  loan-and-aid  agree¬ 
ment  signed.  According  to  some  American  commentators  the 
US  decision  was  hastened  by  the  spectacle  of  India  and  the 
Soviet  Union  making  common  cause  for  Egypt  at  the  first 
Suez  conference  in  London. 

This  agreement,  signed  in  Delhi  on  August  29,  wiD 
benefit  both  India  and  America.  India  will  not  only  be  able 
to  maintain  stable  food  prices,  but  will  also  have  additional 
funds  for  the  needs  of  her  Plan.  The  US  will  dispose  of  a 
large  part  of  her  surplus  stocks  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco 
and  dairy  products.  It  has  been  suggested  that  apart  from  the 
political  dividend  of  keeping  India  independent  of  Soviet 
influence,  the  loan-and-aid  agreement  would  usher  in  a  period 
of  increased  commerce  with  India.  There  is  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  US  that  neither  Mr.  Nehru  nor  the  Indian  prea 
has  shown  sufficient  jubilation  over  the  agreement. 


Sino-Nepalese  Relations 

SINCE  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  betweeo 
China  and  Nepal  in  August  1955,  negotiations  have  been 
taking  place  to  regularise  Sino-Nepalese  relations.  On 
September  20  of  this  year,  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in  Kat¬ 
mandu  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  including  “  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  Tibet 
region  of  China  and  Nepal.” 

The  new  treaty  abrogated  forthwith  all  past  treaties  and 
special  rights.  For  example,  it  replaces  the  treaty  of  185( 
giving  Nepal  extra-territorial  rights  in  Tibet.  Under  this  treaty, 
Nepal  also  used  to  receive  an  annual  tribute  from  Tibet 
which  ceased  only  six  years  ago  with  the  formal  establidi- 
ment  of  Tibet  as  part  of  the  new  China.  Nepal  now  furtlia 
surrenders  a  few  other  long-standing  concessions,  such  as  the 
right  to  post  military  escort  in  Lhasa  and  other  places,  or  the 
hitherto  existing  tax-exemption  of  Nepalese  citizens  in  Lhasa 
Obviously  this  anachronistic  situation  had  to  be  ended 
The  Government  and  people  of  Nepal  give  recognition  to 
China’s  diplomatic  acumen  in  allowing  Nepalese  armed  fores 
to  remain  so  long  in  Tibet.  Under  the  new  treaty  the  esewtt 
are  to  be  withdrawn  by  stages  in  the  course  of  the  next  sii 
months.  All  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  consulatea 
a  passport  system,  trading  agencies,  communications,  taxatioa 
a  choice  of  nationality,  and  so  on,  will  henceforth  be  made  oo 
the  basis  of  equality  and  panch  shila. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  Prime  Minister  d 
Nepal,  Tanka  Prasad  Acharya,  went  to  visit  China.  There  he 
was  welcomed  by  Chou  En-lai  and  entertained  with  true 
Chinese  hospitality  as  the  representative  of  a  friendly  Asiii 
sovereign  state.  In  spite  of  Nepal’s  surrender  of  special  righlt 
in  Tibet,  the  country  has  grown  in  stature  as  an  independeat 
state  precisely  because  of  its  being  so  treated  by  a  greil 
Asian  power. 

Tribute  is  for  the  first  time  being  paid  from  the  outskk 
to  Nepalese  nationalism,  first  by  India,  now  by  China.  Th 
buttressing  of  national  self-consciousness  is  playing  an  in- 
portant  part  in  the  organising  and  modernising  processes  no« 
going  on  within  the  country. 
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THE  NEW  MONGOLIA 

By  H.  C.  Taussig 

The  Editor  of  Eastern  World  has  recently  returned  to  China  from  Outer  Mongolia 


S  in  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan  centuries  ago,  Mongolia  is 
again  looking  to  the  West.  But  it  is  not  a  case  this  time 

of  sending  her  hordes  to  conquer  most  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  Her  intentions  are  quite  peaceful.  She  merely  wants 
to  become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  Mongols,  however,  has  little  advanced  since  the  middle 
iges,  and  we  still  picture  them  riding  over  their  steppes  with 
drawn  swords,  uttering  war  cries  and  skimming  the  horizon 
for  someone  to  massacre. 

Yet  the  situation  in  Mongolia  is  quite  different  today. 
You  can  reach  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  by  air  from 
Moscow  or  Peking,  or  by  the  newly  opened  railway  between 
Peking  and  Ulan  Bator.  As  I  wished  to  see  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  landscape,  I  travelled  by  train.  For  two  days  and 
three  nights  it  took  me  across  the  fertile  valleys  of  North 
China,  the  lovely  rolling  hills  of  the  Inner  Mongolian  Autono¬ 
mous  Region  and  the  seemingly  endless  Gobi  Desert  which 
eventually  gave  way  to  the  rich  grasslands  near  Ulan  Bator. 
Travelling  over  the  Gobi  is  much  more'  diverting  than  one 
might  expect.  Though  there  is  not  a  tree  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  different  kinds  of  grasses,  tiny  bushes  and  sometimes 
even  flowers  struggle  for  life  in  the  hard  soil.  There  are  herds 
of  camels  and  beautiful,  small,  lively  horses  near  water  holes 
and,  incomprehensibly,  occasional  riders  on  horseback  or  on 
camels,  going  from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  usually  in  a  hurry. 

The  actual  journey  is  by  no  means  considered  a  mere 
routine.  Two  members  of  the  Mongolian  Embassy  in  Peking 
came  to  see  me  off — my  first  taste  of  Mongolian  politeness 
and  an  indication  that  few  Europeans  have,  so  far,  made  the 
trip.  In  fact,  there  is  a  delightful  vagueness  about  travel  in¬ 
formation,  which  lends  an  immediate  sense  of  adventure  to 
the  enterprise.  You  are  not  allowed  to  take  Chinese  money 
out  of  China,  yet  you  cannot  buy  Mongolian  currency  before 
arriving  in  Ulan  Bator.  International  meal  vouchers  are  sold 
for  the  dining  car,  but  after  crossing  the  Mongolian  frontier 
there  was  no  dining  car,  and  without  money  one  cannot  buy 
delectable  chicken  at  the  stations.  The  Chinese  guard  accom- 
ptnying  the  train  was  most  upset  and  convinced  I  would  die 
of  starvation  on  the  way.  He  called  the  Leader  of  the  train, 
» buxom  Mongolian  lady  who  entered  my  compartment  with 
royal  dignity,  dressed  in  a  green  blouse  and  black  skirt  and  a 
silk  scarf  turban-like  around  her  head.  With  her  was  a  Mon¬ 
golian  interpreter,  a  Russian  interpreter  and  a  number  of 
Chinese  and  Mongolian  passengers  who  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  case.  Hands  were  shaken,  cigarettes  offered,  space 
found  for  almost  everyone  including  the  three  other  Chinese 
ptssengers  who  shared  my  compartment,  and  the  problem 
was  studied  at  great  length.  It  was  eventually  resolved  that  the 
Leader  would  buy  me  some  snack  at  the  next  station,  and  I 
would  refund  the  amount  at  Ulan  Bator.  Hands  were  shaken 
•lain,  thanks  expressed  in  Russian,  Mongolian  and  Chinese 
tnd  the  train  continued  its  way  over  the  Gobi.  Once  we  had 
to  stop  to  let  a  herd  of  camels  cross  the  track,  which  is  a 
angle  one  from  Inner  Mongolia  to  Ulan  Bator. 

There  is  considerable  sign  of  development  along  the  line. 
The  Russians,  who  have  built  that  part  of  the  railway,  and 
who  are  still  very  much  in  evidence,  have  erected  imposing 
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station  buildings  in  different  classical  styles  at  the  three  major 
stops.  The  border  station  of  Erling  looks  like  a  mixture  be¬ 
tween  a  Greek  temple  and  a  Russian  church  with  a  neo¬ 
classic  campanila  without  an  onion,  and  another  station  has  a 
surprising  but  charming  baroque  portal.  The  greatest  surprise 
is  Ulan  Bator  itself.  From  the  train  it  looks  amazingly  big 
and  imposing,  its  tall  white  buildings  stretching  along  the 
slopes  of  the  valley.  I  was  met  at  the  station,  which  is  still 
under  construction,  by  a  congenial,  Russian-speaking  In¬ 
tourist  official  with  a  huge  Russian  ZYM  limousine  which 
took  me  over  dust  tracks  to  the  main  road  and  shot  past  old 
huts  and  tents  to  the  centre  of  the  new  town.  My  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  of  speechless  astonishment. 

A  few  years  ago  Ulan  Bator  (or  Urga  as  it  was  then 
called)  was  a  conglomeration  of  primitive  huts  and  yurts  (the 
traditional  Mongolian  round  felt  tent  with  a  dome-like  top) 
grouped  around  a  lamasery.  Today  it  is  a  city  of  nearly 
100,000,  with  many  clean  white  buildings  and  a  colossal 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  modem  town.  The  amazing  thing 
is  that  the  numerous  edifices  are  built  in  a  variety  of  neo¬ 
classical  styles  which  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to  Mon¬ 
golia.  The  Mongolians,  until  very  recently  a  nomad  people 
and  still  in  their  majority  following  the  grazing  places  of 
their  cattle,  have  no  building  tradition.  They  had,  therefore, 
to  order  everything  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  One’s  immediate 
thought  is  that  someone  in  authority  wrote  out  an  order  to 
Russian  builders :  “  Please  supply :  1  Red  Square,  complete 
with  Mausoleum,  Kremlin,  Post  Office,  Theatre,  Cinema  and 
Hotel.  Required  immediately.”  And  indeed,  today  everything 
has  been  delivered  and  the  buildings  glisten  in  the  sun  which 
seems  particularly  bright  as  Ulan  Bator  is  3,0(X)ft.  above  sea 
level.  The  modem  part  of  the  town  is  constantly  growing,  and 
there  are  new  apartment  houses,  hospitals,  ministries, 
museums,  several  schools,  a  big  university,  a  state  library  and 
extensive  workers’  housing  estates. 

There  are  still  only  a  few  paved  streets,  the  others  being 
mere  dust  roads  where  the  camel  and  the  horse  are  more  at 
home  than  the  car.  Yet  there  are  many  cars  and  trucks,  and 
public  transport  is  maintained  by  buses  of  Czechoslovak  and 
Hungarian  origin,  and  by  horse-drawn  two-wheel  vehicles. 

The  old  part,  although  gradually  being  eaten  up  by 
modern  development,  is  still  as  it  always  was:  rows  of  com¬ 
pounds,  each  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence  and  comprising 
yurts  and  huts,  shrouded  in  clouds  of  yellow  dust  whenever  a 
car  passes.  In  the  old  Buddhist  Temple  I  witnessed  a  cere¬ 
mony  during  which  about  30  lamas  chanted  scriptures,  threw 
seeds  to  pigeons  and  blew  conches,  beat  dmms  and  rang  small 
silver  bells.  Freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed  in  Mongolia 
and  I  saw  a  big  congregation,  consisting  of  whole  families, 
visiting  the  Temple  and  distributing  offerings  to  the  lamas. 
The  old  thus  lives  alongside  the  new  in  Mongolia,  but  it  is 
the  incredible  speed  of  modem  developments  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  country  today. 

After  half  a  millenium  of  independence,  the  structure  of 
Mongol  feudal  society  became  weakened  by  internal  strife, 
and  the  Manchus  were  able  to  turn  the  country  into  a 
Chinese  colony  which  it  remained  for  two  centuries.  In  1921, 
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Government  buildings,  on  one  side  of  the  big  square, 
Ulan  Bator 


under  their  leader  Suchobator,  the  Mongols  made  a  successful 
bid  for  liberty  which,  leaning  heavily  on  events  in  neighbour¬ 
ing  Russia,  took  the  form  of  a  socialist  revolution.  However, 
the  first  years  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  were  diffi¬ 
cult  ones.  Its  independence  was  threatened  by  retreating  White 
Russian  armies,  by  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  aspirations  to  recover 
Mongolia  for  China,  and  finally  by  the  Japanese  who,  after 
their  conquest  of  Manchuria  frequently  attempted  to  invade 
Mongolia  as  well.  The  new  republic  was  forced  to  maintain 
an  army  of  80,000  men  (nine  percent  of  the  whole  population) 
along  a  4,000  km.  border  which  pin-pointed  its  manpower 
and  material  resources  to  such  an  extent  that  proper  economic 
progress  was  impossible.  The  Japanese  were  eventually  driven 
back  with  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Army,  and  during  the  last 
war  Mongolia  participated  first  by  lending  material  help 
mainly  in  the  form  of  livestock  to  the  USSR,  and  eventually 
by  declaring  war  against  Japan. 

The  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  now  35  years  old,  is 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  17  eitwks  (regions) 
and  300  sonos  (districts)  which  again  are  subdivided  into 
bags,  the  smallest  administrative  units.  Political  life  is  based  on 
the  one-party  system  but,  as  Prime  Minister  Tsedenbal  told 
me,  “  our  people  support  our  policy  as  the  National  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  has,  during  the  past  35  years,  been  responsible 
for  all  our  achievements  in  defence  as  well  as  in  peaceful  con¬ 
struction.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  people  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  no  right  to  criticise  or  to  make  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions.  We  encourage  criticism  and  we  are  developing  our 
democratic  system  still  more  to  provide  an  even  greater  plat¬ 
form  for  critical  expression.”  The  Prime  Minister,  who  re¬ 
ceived  me  in  his  spacious  study  in  the  Government  building 
overlooking  the  great  square,  is  a  man  in  his  forties  and,  like 
all  the  ministers  I  have  met,  passionately  devoted  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  country.  He  explained  that  there  is  general 
suffrage  for  all  above  the  age  of  18,  and  that  all  state  organs 
report  twice  a  year  to  the  national  assembly  which  is  called 
the  Great  People’s  Hural.  Regular  reports  are  also  made  to 
the  assemblies  of  the  einaks  and  the  sonos  as  well  as  to  the 
councils  of  the  bags.  “  Besides  this,”  the  Prime  Minister  said, 
“  all  deputies  to  the  Hural  also  report  to  their  constituencies, 
and  if  they  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  their  electors, 
they  can  be  replaced  in  a  by-election  even  before  their  term 
is  over.”  In  addition,  all  organs  of  the  state,  ranging  from 
ministries  to  any  state-run  enterprise  like  the  hotel  in  Ulan 
Bator  or  a  factory,  are  compelled  to  receive  all  complaints  or 
criticisms  submitted  to  them  by  any  person,  to  follow  them 
up  and,  if  justified,  correct  any  mistakes,  injustices  or  short- 
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comings.  “And  there  are  many  shortcomings,”  the  Prime  i 
Minister  admitted.  “In  building  up  our  country  we  are  ex-  | 

periencing  many  ditliculties.  If  one  creates  a  new  life  there  | 
are  always  difficulties.  The  main  point  to  remember  is  that, 
in  1935,  we  were  a  backward,  underdeveloped  agricultural  j 
country.  Today  our  own  people  are  building,  and  many  of  ^ 
of  them  living  in  modern  houses,  drive  cars,  work  as  en-  j 
gineers,  doctors  and  experts  in  many  fields  of  industry  and 
science.”  ^ 

The  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  covers  1,5(X),(X)0  sq 
km.  of  Central  Asia  and  is  surrounded  by  Soviet  and  Chine*  ^ 
territory.  Seventy  percent  of  its  land  is  suitable  for  agriculture, 
including  grasslands,  while  the  remainder  consists  of  wild  j 
mountains,  desert  and  rocks.  The  country  is  rich  in  oil,  coal 
and  different  minerals,  and  has  substantial  timber  resources.  ^ 
equal  to  those  of  Finland,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  ex  ^ 
ploited.  With  a  nearly  totally  illiterate  nomad  population,  no  ^ 
transport  other  than  horse  and  camel  caravans  and  no  basic  | 
industry,  the  difficulties  of  development  were  considerable.  j 
Yet,  with  the  introduction  of  the  cyrillic  alphabet,  great 
advances  were  made  in  eliminating  illiteracy,  educational 
standards  went  up  quickly,  and  Mongolia  was  able  to  plan 
her  economy  and  to  launch  her  first  5-year  plan  in  1947.  j 
which  was  duly  fulfilled  in  1952  when  her  second  5-year  plan  ^ 
started.  Since  then  a  thorough  transformation  of  the  country’s 
economic  and  cultural  position  has  been  achieved,  mostly 
with  the  help  of  the  USSR,  China  and  the  People’s  Denwc-  j 
racies,  but  also  because  of  the  remarkably  quick  adaptatksa 
of  the  Mongols  themselves.  Transport  was  first  tackled.  Roads 
were  built  and  motor  trucks  took  over  the  communicatioiB 


Ulan  Bator  street  scene  h 

i< 

on  the  main  camel  caravan  routes  between  the  USSR  and  a 
China.  Today  Mongolia  has  a  network  of  highways  and  locii  o 
air  lines,  air  links  with  Moscow  and  Peking  and  a  twice-  it 
weekly  train  between  Ulan  Bator  and  Peking.  This  railway  h 
line  has  been  in  operation  since  January  this  year  and  wil 
connect  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957,  thus  incidentally  n 
shortening  the  train  route  between  Peking  and  Moscow  by  fj 
1 ,000  miles.  c 

Mongolia  is  now  utilising  her  primary  produce  in  be-'  tl 
own  light  industry.  I  visited  a  state  factory  manufacturioi  si 
leatherware  and  woollen  goods,  employing  2,000  worken  li 
Wool  is  delivered  to  the  factory  by  camel-drawn  carts  fro*  o 
the  country,  and  processed  into  blankets  and  woollen  clod  2i 
felt  boots  and  the  felt  walls  for  yurts.  While  production  seem  ei 
in  many  respects  primitive  to  the  visitor  from  the  West,  't  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  factory  nevertheless  represents  a 
revolution  in  Mongolian  economy.  Steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  modernise  the  factory. 

The  process  of  industrialisation  is  continuing  at  record 
speed,  and  the  country  has  developed  her  coal  mining  and 
oil  production.  Today  all  the  trucks  in  Mongolia  are  using 
petrol  and  oil  produced  in  the  country. 

According  to  M.  Tsend,  Vice-Premier  and  Chairman  of 
the  Planning  Commission,  Mongolia’s  industrial  output  this 
year  showed  an  increase  of  lO  to  1 2  percent  over  last  year, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  increase  in  1 957  over  this  year’s 
production  will  be  IS  percent.  In  fact,  industry  is  now  ful¬ 
filling  its  S-year  plan  schedule  one  year  ahead  of  time. 

“During  the  next  six  years,”  Mr.  Tsend  told  me,  “we  intend 
to  continue  with  our  industrial  development.  We  are  planning 
the  building  of  a  flour  mill  which,  by  1 958,  will  produce 
40,000  tons  of  flour  and  in  I960  all  the  60,000  tons  required 
for  our  home  consumption.  In  addition,  we  intend  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  cement  factory  and  brick  works  which  will  be  built 
with  the  help  of  the  USSR.  China  will  lend  us  her  assistance 
in  the  creation  of  textile,  paper  and  glass  factories  as  well  as 
in  the  production  of  pre-fabricated  wooden  houses.  Our 
leather  and  leather  goods  industry  will  be  reorganised  by 
Czechoslovakia,  while  the  German  Democratic  Republic  will 
reconstruct  and  modernise  our  printing  plant  including  colour 
printing.  Further,  we  are  negotiating  with  Bulgaria  for  any 
help  that  country  can  provide,  and  with  North  Korea  which, 
incidentally,  is  making  us  a  gift  of  100,000  sq.  metres  of 
window  glass. 

“As  for  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade,”  Mr.  Tsend 
continued,  “we  are  now  studying  the  possibilities  of  trade  with 
India  and  Burma,  and  we  are  anxious  to  establish  economic 
relations  with  any  country.”  Mongolia  can  export  meat,  milk, 
butter,  wool,  leather  and  skins  and  many  kinds  of  timber  and 
minerals.  At  present  the  country  has  a  favourable  foreign 
trade  balance.  The  total  value  of  Mongolian  external  trade 
amounts  to  500  million  tugrigs  (£45  million),  roughly  255 
million  being  the  export  figure  and  245  million  the  value  of 
exports.  Mongolian  currency,  the  tugrig,  is  linked  to  the 
Soviet  rouble,  one  tugrig  being  equal  to  one  rouble. 

But  Mongolia  has  not  neglected  her  cattle  breeding,  the 
mainstay  of  her  economy.  The  country  is  populated  by  a 
minority  of  920,000  humans  and  a  majority  of  24  million 
cattle,  consisting  of  19,200  sheep  and  goats,  2,400,000  horses, 
1,800,000  cows  and  600,000  camels.  The  human  population 
increases  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  year,  while  the  cattle 
has  been  multiplied  2|  times  the  number  it  was  in  1921.  This 
is  due  mainly  to  the  many  improvements  in  cattle  breeding 
and  agricultural  methods.  There  are  now  70  fodder  stations 
organising  fodder  for  the  winters,  which  are  particularly  severe 
in  Mongolia  ( — 30  deg.  F),  and  20  state  farms  securing  a 
high  agricultural  output. 

I  visited  one  of  these  state  farms,  about  200  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Ulan  Bator.  On  the  way  I  saw  a  modern  meat 
factory,  whole  towns  of  yurts  and  big  herds  of  cattle  and 
camels.  After  some  time  the  car  left  the  highway  leading  to 
the  Soviet  frontier  and  we  proceeded  over  mere  tracks  or 
simply  on  the  grassland.  The  farm  extends  over  an  area  of 
10,000  ha.  and  is  valued  at  10  million  tugrigs.  It  owns  1,500 
cows.  1.300  horses  including  130  valuable  thoroughbreds, 
20,000  sheep,  1,100  pigs,  7,000  chicken  and  100  camels.  It 
employs  800  people  earning  an  average  of  300  tugrigs  a 
month.  The  farm  has  51  tractors,  25  harvesting  combines  and 


22  lorries,  and  its  own  repair  shops  where  I  saw  Mongols  who 
a  few  years  ago  had  never  seen  a  truck,  dismantling  and  re¬ 
pairing  complicated  engines.  It  costs  the  state  4  million  tugrigs 
a  year  to  run  the  farm,  but  it  obtains  foodstuffs  of  about  the 
same  value  from  it. 

There  are  2  veterinary  surgeons  with  5  assistants  on  the 
farm,  13  agricultural  experts  and  a  small  clinic  with  2  doctors. 
The  workers  live  in  houses  which  gradually  grow  in  number, 
or,  as  they  are  accustomed,  in  the  traditional  yurts  near  the 
herds  or  the  fields  they  look  after.  I  spoke  to  some  of  the 
workers  and  their  families  in  the  yurts  and  found  them  aware 
of  growing  living  standards  and  full  of  confidence  that  this 
upward  trend  would  continue.  They  all  agreed  that  thdr 
situation  had  substantially  improved.  Not  only  did  they  re¬ 
ceive  more  pay  than  before,  but  they  received  many  welfare 
benefits  which  they  appreciated.  Their  children  went  to 
school,  free  of  charge,  medical  treatment  was  not  only  avail¬ 
able  but  free.  They  were  now  able  to  buy  things,  and  I  saw 
many  bicycles,  wrist  watches,  fountain  pens  and  other  signs 
of  a  slowly  but  constantly  increasing  standard.  In  fact,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  were  there  more  commodities  avail¬ 
able,  people  would  buy  them  as  they  seem  to  be  able  to  afford 
them.  Twenty  of  the  farm  workers  even  possessed  motorcycles. 
Many  of  them  owned  small  herds  of  cattle  or  horses,  most  of 
them  sheep.  Private  ownership  is  allowed  in  Mongolia  as  long 
as  the  family  can  look  after  the  herds  themselves  or,  in  cases 
of  big  herds  sometimes  numbering  3,000  to  5,000  head,  help 
is  engaged  under  a  contract  the  strict  supervision  of  which 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  sono  authorities.  Thus  exploitation 
of  farm  labour  is  avoided  while  private  ownership  exists 
parallel  to  state  ownership. 

While  the  family  in  the  yurt  provides  a  pictorial  example 
of  former  living  standards,  and  Ulan  Bator  today  appears  as 
a  growing  modem  town,  both  examples  are,  in  fact,  decep¬ 
tive.  The  country  is  now  in  a  transition  period  where  the  yurt 
dweller  is  much  better  off  than  before  but  still  leads  his 
traditional  life,  whereas  the  first  modem  generation  in  Ulan 
Bator  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  grasslands  and  steppes 
as  the  fa9ades  of  the  made-to-measure  buildings  suggest. 
While  not  enjoying  the  better  amenities  offered  by  towns,  the 
yurt  dweller  has  less  initial  expenses  and  can  today  afford 
almost  the  same  commodities  as  his  fellow  countryman  in 
town.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between 
the  average  industrial  wage  of  550  tugrigs  and  the  average 
agricultural  wage  of  220  tugrigs,  but  this  is  now  under 
Government  consideration  and  a  100  percent  increase  in  the 
price  of  some  agricultural  products  will  be  announced  soon 
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and  is  expected  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  peasants.  This  is 
expected  to  change  the  present  economic  structure,  but  will 
be  followed  by  an  increase  in  wages  and  a  price  reduction  of 
many  commodities  by  20  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
import  of  consumer  commodities  will  be  increased. 

The  minimum  requirements  of  a  family  of  five  have  been 
calculated  at  180  tugrigs  per  month.  This  includes  food,  rent, 
clothing  and  cultural  expenditure  like  occasional  cinema  and 
theatre  visits  and  books  and  newspapers.  In  addition,  one  has 
of  course  to  consider  the  various  benefits  accruing  from  free 
welfare,  medical  and  educational  services. 

There  certainly  is  no  shortage  of  food,  and  I  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  of  tasting  delicious  Mongolian  specialities  like 


tainment  particularly  appreciated  the  naive  story  (Manchu 
mandarin  steals  wife  of  Mongol  chieftain  who  tries  to  re¬ 
cover  her,  but  she  escapes  unaided.  Mandarin  pursues  her,  but 
is  defeated  by  Mongol  tribe).  Although  the  music  seemed  to 
consist  of  not  more  than  about  five  basic  themes,  it  appealed 
to  me  as  it  obviously  had  deep  roots  in  traditional  songs.  The 
performance  was  a  high  standard,  and  as  enjoyable  as  a  good 
theatre  evening  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  literature  and  publishing'  and 
most  international  classics  are  being  translated  into  Mon¬ 
golian.  There  are  27  newspapers  in  the  country,  one  in  each 
einak  and  the  remaining  10  in  Ulan  Bator.  The  leading  paper 
is  “  Unen  ”  (Truth)  with  a  circulation  of  70,000,  and  there  is 
also  a  “  Mongolian  News  ”  in  Russian  with  a  circulation  of 
5,000.  The  200  journalists  in  Ulan  Bator  form  a  strong  trade 
union  and  draw  an  average  wage  of  6(X)  tugrigs  a  month.  I 
met  some  of  their  leading  members  and  was  impressed  by  the 
deep  interest  they  take  in  international  affairs. 

Altogether,  my  main  impression  in  Mongolia  was  that  of 
visible  progress  made  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  people.  It  b 
to  be  hoped  that  the  country  will  not  remain  isolated  and 
that  it  will  be  permitted  to  play  its  part  in  international  life. 
If  ever  the  BOAC  will  be  allowed  to  fly  the  Moscow-Pekinj- 
Tokyo  route,  it  will  certainly  bring  Ulan  Bator  within  easy 
reach  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  meantime,  Mongoln 
should  be  made  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  For  the 
country,  within  the  short  span  of  about  10  years,  has  per¬ 
formed  the  miracle  of  changing  from  a  mediaeval  nomad 
settled  society  with  such  speed  and 


community  into 
efficiency  that  it  commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
every  observer. 


A  yurt,  the  tent-like  dwelling  of  many  Mongolians 


pos  (meat  dumplings) ;  sucheki  (cream  cheese) ;  bin  (thin  wheat 
pastry  with  sugar  and  butter) ;  hoochlinbal  (potato  pastry, 
cream  and  sugar)  and  many  others  accompanied  either  by  the 
traditional  kumis  (mare’s  milk)  or  not  so  harmless  local 
vodka  which  is  the  nearest  to  liquid  atom  bombs  I  have  ever 
tasted. 

People  "are  simply,  but  neatly  dressed,  mostly  in  the 
national  costume  the  dale,  a  coat-like  garment  made  of  silk 
or  cotton,  reaching  down  to  the  calves  and  buttoned  on  the 
right  side  of  the  chest.  It  is  held  together  by  a  silken  sash 
which  always  contrasts  in  colour  with  the  dale.  The  latter 
costs  40  tugrigs,  while  western  style  woollen  suits  cost  about 
300.  There  are  a  number  of  state-owned  department  stores 
still  sadly  under-stocked  with  commodities  other  than  neces¬ 
sities.  While  the  latter  have  some  bearing  to  wages,  non- 
essentials  are  extremely  expensive.  Thus  1  kg.  of  sugar  costs 
2.50  tugrigs,  rice  2.20,  a  tin  of  coffee  1 5,  a  half  bottle  of  wine 
8.50,  and  a  jar  of  jam  4.40.  Ladies’  shoes  vary  from  90  to 
160  tugrigs.  men’s  from  200  to  250.  An  overcoat  is  90  tugrigs 
while  a  towel  costs  7.50,  a  yard  of  woollen  material  42,  and  a 
big  radio  with  amplifier  at  4,000. 

There  are  excellent  museums  in  Ulan  Bator,  one  situated 
in  an  old  temple  being  a  collection  of  Buddhist  relics  and 
devotionalia  and  containing  beautifully  carved  dance  masks 
which,  regrettably,  are  no  longer  in  use.  The  Central  Museum 
successfully  provides  a  complete  background  to  the  country’s 
geography,  geology,  fauna  and  flora. 

A  symbol  of  the  changed  living  standards  in  Mongolia 
is  the  Opera  in  Ulan  Bator,  where  I  witnessed  a  very  good 
performance  of  “  Ochertai  Corwan  Tolgoi  ”  (What  Happened 
to  the  Three  People)  text  by  Nazagdorsh,  music  by  Damdam- 
suren.  The  packed  house  of  newcomers  to  that  kind  of  enter¬ 
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Mongolia  and  World  Relations 

By  M,  Douquersouren  (Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic) 
In  an  interview  with  H.  C.  Taussig  in  Ulan  Bator 


The  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  is  anxious  to  widen 
her  contacts  with  other  countries  and  wants  to  have  and 
to  keep  friendly  relations  with  all  states.  We  already 
exchange  diplomatic  missions  with  all  socialist  countries,  as 
well  as  with  India,  and  are  doing  our  best  to  enlarge  our 
diplomatic  contacts,  especially  with  Asian  countries. 
Negotiations  with  some  of  the  latter  are  under  way,  and  I  am 

confident  that  they  will  show 
good  results.  From  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  I  expect  first  of  all  the 
strengthening  of  a  stable, 
peaceful  situation  in  Asia, 
and  after  diplomatic  relations 
are  established  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  close  economic  and 
cultural  cooperation  will 
follow. 

One  of  our  foremost 
problems  is  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  Mon¬ 
golian  People’s  Republic  to 
the  United  Nations.  We  believe  that  we  have  a  positive  right 
to  a  seat  in  UN.  From  the  very  first  day  of  the  establishment 
of  our  independence  in  1921,  our  people  have  always  followed 
a  peaceful  policy  in  their  relations  with  other  peoples.  During 
the  second  world  war,  Mongolia  made  her  contribution  by 
being  in  the  ranks  of  democratic  nations  and  by  fully  support- 
ting  the  struggle  against  Fascism.  It  is  known  that  those 
nations  which  fought  against  Fascism  afterwards  called  them¬ 
selves  the  United  Nations.  Thus  I  may  say  that,  even  before 
the  establishment  of  UN,  our  people  were  already  within  the 
ranks  of  those  states  which  started  that  organisation.  I  think 
this  point  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  a 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  But  this  is  only  one 
example.  The  fact  that,  during  the  10th  Session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  52  member  nations  voted  for  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  together  with  17 
other  states,  showed  that  world  opinion  is  on  our  side. 

Yet,  why  was  Mongolia  not  admitted?  The  reason,  I 
think,  is  quite  clear :  because  the  representative  of  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  clique  used  his  veto  against  our  admission.  It  is  felt 
in  Mongolia  that  he  himself  would  not  have  dared  to  do 
this  without  the  support  of  a  certain  power.  To  be  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  would  be  of  great  value  and  advantage 
to  us.  For  that  organisation  was  founded  to  assure  peace  and 
security  all  over  the  world,  and  it  has  done  much  good  to  this 
end.  Many  important  international  questions  were  solved 
positively  because  of  UN  action. 


We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  the  admission  of  17 
new  members  has  now  broadened  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  it  has  revived  and  strengthened  its 
authority.  Before  that  time,  there  was  a  period  where,  due  to 
the  undesirable  policy  of  certain  states,  the  status  and 
authority  of  that  international  organisation  was  weakened. 
Mongolia,  although  not  yet  a  member  of  UN,  has  always 
conduaed  herself  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  and,  if  admitted,  will  do  still  more  to 
strengthen  peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East  and  to  fulfil 
all  obligations  laid  upon  all  member  states  by  the  UN 
Charter. 

As  to  the  UN  Specialised  Agencies,  we  have  had  dis¬ 
appointing  experiences.  We  tried  to  become  members  of 
ECAFE  (Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
in  Bangkok),  but  our  request  was  refused  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  cannot  cooperate  with 
other  countries  in  the  economic  field.  Our  country  is  not  only 
willing,  but  definitely  can  cooperate  with  other  countries.  We 
have  already  close  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  a  number  of  the  People’s  Democracies,  and  I  hope 
soon  also  with  India.  It  certainly  is  not  our  fault  if  economic 
contaas  have  not,  so  far,  matured  with  the  West.  We  further 
raised  the  question  of  participating  as  observers  at  the 
General  Conference  of  Unesco  in  New  Delhi,  but  were 
told  that  non-members  of  the  United  Nations  will  not  be 
admitted  to  this  conference.  ^ 

The  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  will  do  her  best  to 
obtain  her  rightful  seat  at  the  United  Nations,  and  I  trust 
and  hope  that  she  will  meet  with  the  full  support  of  most 
peoples  of  the  world  in  this  endeavour. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  PAKISTAN  ' 

By  L,  F,  Rushbrook  Williams 


The  prominent  parts  played  in  the  London  deliberations 
on  the  Suez  Canal  by  Mr.  Hamidul  Huq  Chowdhary, 
then  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  and  by  his  successor 
in  office,  Malik  Firoz  Khan  Noon,  are  timely  warnings 
against  the  danger  of  underestimating  that  country’s  inter¬ 
national  significance.  To  this  danger  some  British  political 
commentators  appear  rather  too  prone  in  the  estimation  of 
people  who,  like  myself,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  travel¬ 
ling  extensively  through  East  and  West  Pakistan,  and  of 
finding  out  at  first-hand  what  progress  the  country  is  making 
and  how  different  classes  of  the  population  think  about  them¬ 
selves  and  about  the  outside  world. 

One  of  the  difficulties  about  setting  Pakistan  in  her  right 
perspeaive  is  the  astonishing  position  which  her  great  neigh¬ 
bour,  India,  has  won  in  the  field  of  international  affairs  under 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  Mr.  Nehru.  India  is  so  large:  its 
importance  both  inside  and  outside  the  Commonwealth  is  so 
outstanding:  its  eloquence  as  a  spokesman  for  the  new  Asia 
is  so  impressive  that  Pakistan  is  inevitably,  to  some  extent, 
overshadowed  by  comparison.  Moreover,  India  has  got  away 
to  a  flying  start  in  a  wide  variety  of  nation-building  activities. 
Not  only  has  it  become  the  prize-example,  as  it  were,  of  the 
successful  working  of  Parliamentary  Democracy  in  an  Asian 
country;  but,  in  addition,  it  has  captured  the  imagination  of 
many  excellent  people,  in  the  western  as  well  as  in  the 
eastern  hemispheres,  by  the  high  moral  pinnacle  from  which 
it  addresses  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  the  condua  of  human  affairs.  The  impres¬ 
sion  has  thus  been  created  in  certain  British  circles  that  if 
the  friendship  of  India  can  be  retained,  the  future  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  device  for  the  promotion  of  peace, 
progress  and  prosperity,  will  be  amply  assured. 

There  is  much  sound  truth  behind  this  line  of  reason¬ 
ing;  indeed  no  serious  student  of  Asian  affairs  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  wholly  to  controvert  it.  My  point  is,  rather,  that  the 
great  position  which  India  occupies  ought  not  to  mislead  us 
into  thinking  that  Pakistan  is  unimportant  to  Britain,  to  the 
Commonwealth,  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Turkey,  Iran, 
and  Ethiopia  are  not  countries  which  would  lightly  authorise 
the  spokesman  of  an  insignificant  Power  to  voice  their 
opinions  in  an  international  gathering  of  the  importance  of 
the  first  Suez  Canal  conference.  Their  choice  of  Pakistan 
should  make  us  reflect. 

To  visit  Pakistan  today  is  to  realise  two  facts  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  first  is  the  great  difficulties  which  the  country 
is  facing  in  its  determined  efforts  to  create  a  welfare  state 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  varied  peoples.  The  second 
is  the  flame  of  patriotism,  and  of  devotion  to  the  idea  that 
Pakistan  expresses,  which  warms  the  breast  of  the  “  common 
man.” 

The  difficulties  stem  mainly  from  two  sources:  the 
relative  backwardness,  economic  and  political,  of  the  areas 


out  of  which  Pakistan  has  been  built;  and  the  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience,  among  all  but  a  very  few  of  her  leaders,  in  the 
handling  of  the  kind  of  problems  which  fall  to  be  solved. 
Both  these  difficulties  are  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  partition  of  the  Indian  sub-continent  has 
operated.  India  retained  most  of  the  machinery  of  the  old 
British  raj,  with  the  resources  to  ensure  its  continued  function¬ 
ing.  Pakistan  was  left  with  bits  and  pieces,  which  had  some¬ 
how  or  other  to  be  welded  into  a  country.  In  the  entire  area 
of  360,000  square  miles  which  became  Pakistan  territory, 
there  was  only  one  single  piece  which  could  be  considered  a 
really  “  going  concern  ”  according  to  the  standards  of  pre- 
Pakistan  days — the  North-West  Frontier  Province.  It  is  no 
accident,  perhaps,  that  of  all  Pakistan’s  achievements  to  date, 
her  handling  of  the  North-West  Frontier  areas  is  the  most 
impressive  to  everyone  who  knew  that  problem-ridden  part 
of  the  world  in  the  old  days.  But  by  far  the  most  difficult 
legacy  of  partition,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  is  the 
geographical  separation  of  Pakistan  into  two  portions,  divided 
by  a  thousand  miles  of  Indian  territory. 

Apart  from  the  backwardness  in  economic  development, 
and  the  novel  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  in  adminis¬ 
tering  West  and  East  Pakistan  as  one  country,  another  of  the 
difficulties  which  Pakistan  has  had  to  overcome  has  been  the 
lack  of  experience  of  a  good  many  of  her  leaders.  In  this 
matter  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  political  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  inexperience.  Politically,  the  leadership  of  many 
of  the  areas  which  make  up  Pakistan  had  been  in  Hindu 
hands  during  the  struggle  for  independence:  the  departure 
of  many  Hindus  to  India  deprived  Pakistan  of  the  services  of 
the  kind  of  men  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  Q)ngress 
Party.  The  main  exception  is  East  Pakistan,  where  there  are 
some  Muslim  political  figures  of  great  importance  and  of 
long  experience  in  the  cut-and-thrust  of  debate  both  on  the 
platform  and  in  Parliament.  But  the  gap  between  these  men 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  politicians  in  West  Pakistan  is  wide; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  easterners  is  itself  something 
of  an  obstacle  to  their  leadership  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  be  specialists  in  the  problems  of  the 
old  undivided  Bengal  rather  than  in  the  conditions  of  the  new 
divided  Pakistan.  West  Pakistan  political  life  is,  if  an3rthing, 
altogether  too  rich  in  the  kind  of  men  who  were  typical 
Conservative  back-benchers  in  the  House  of  Commons  up  to 
a  decade  or  two  ago;  that  is  to  say,  landlords,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  businessmen  with  great  local  influence,  possessing 
power  and  patronage  which  are  not  always  balanced  by  a 
wide  outlook.  The  patriotism  of  such  men  is  beyond  re¬ 
proach;  but  they  possess  large  interests  which  are  apt  to  be 
vested  in  particular  local  conditions;  and  for  these  reasons, 
must  be  handled  taafully  if  they  are  to  give  progressive 
social  policies  the  necessary  support.  Their  great  strength  is 
their  hard  conunonsense,  which  prevents  them  from  being 
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carried  away  by  any  appeal  to  idealism  which  is  divorced 
from  reality;  but  they  are  not  easy  to  lead,  and  their  strength 
in  the  Central,  as  well  as  in  the  Provincial,  Legislature,  has 
more  than  once  complicated  the  evolution  of  Pakistan’s  Par- 
Eamentary  progress. 

I  The  slowness  which  has  marked  Pakistan’s  constitutional 
development;  the  recurrent  splits  in  the  Muslim  League;  the 
hiving-off  of  new  groups;  tlM  occasional  suspension  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  institutions  at  moments  of  crisis — all  these  are 
the  fruits  of  political  inexperience  rather  than  evidence  of  any 
lack  of  political  capacity.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  to  any  observer 

I  who  examines  their  causes,  and  discusses  them  with  those 

I  who  have  participated  in  them,  that  they  are  merely  the  froth 
upon  the  surface  of  public  life.  The  main  current  of  that  life 
flows  deep,  and  is  little  disturbed  by  such  effervescence.  Even 
this  could  have  been  avoided  had  India’s  good  fortune  in 
continuity  of  leadership  been  shared  by  Pakistan.  Not  the 
least  among  Mr.  Nehru’s  services  to  his  country  is  his  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  great  office  which  he  holds  today  right  from  the 
time  when  India  became  independent.  Had  Mr.  Jinnah,  or 
his  immediate  successor,  been  spared  to  serve  their  coimtry 
longer,  political  life  in  Pakistan  would  have  acquired  auto¬ 
matically  the  continuity  in  leadership  which  every  young 
democracy  must  seek  to  achieve. 

On  the  administrative  side,  Pakistan  is  strong:  it  may 
be  that  the  genius  of  her  people  is  that  way  inclined.  Here 
her  record  is  impressive;  her  handling,  for  example,  of  the 
primitive  tribes  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  yields  nothing 
to  India’s  success  in  the  Nonh-East  Frontier  Administration, 
and  contrasts  sharply  with  India’s  trouble  with  the  Nagas. 
The  change  which  Pakistan  has  brought  about  in  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  tribal  areas  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
must  be  experienced  to  be  believed:  Afridi  nudiks  have 
become  urban  property-owners,  with  a  vested  interest  in  law 
and  order :  the  Mahsuds  are  petitioning  for  better  roads  and 
more  girls’  schools :  the  tribesman,  without  losing  his  dearly- 
cherished  independence,  finds  himself  an  equal  citizen  of 
Pakistan,  with  the  entire  country  a  field  for  his  remarkable 
business  initiative  and  instinctive  aptitude  for  trade  and 
commerce.  The  work  of  the  Pakistan  Political  Officers  in  such 
areas  as  the  Gilgit  Agency  and  Baltistan  is  a  model  of  pro¬ 
gressive  and  sympathetic  administration  of  which  any 
country  could  be  proud. 

Pakistan  is  rightly  proud  of  her  administrators.  The 
difficulty  is  that  there  are  still  too  few  with  the  width  of 
experience  which  their  task  requires;  and  even  upon  these  she 
was  at  one  period  obliged  to  draw  in  order  to  fill  the  two 
great  offices  of  President  and  Prime  Minister.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  great  advantage  for  a  President  to  have  undergone 
long  training  in  executive  responsibilities:  for  one  thing  it 
teaches  him  how  jobs  ought  to  be  done.  But  a  Prime  Minister 
needs  rather  different  qualities;  and  even  Mr.  Mohamed 
All’s  outstanding  abilities  did  not  enable  him  to  cope  success¬ 
fully  with -the  intricacies  of  party  management.  Pakistan  has 
probably  been  wise  to  call  upon  her  most  experienced  Par¬ 
liamentarian,  Mr.  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  to  head  the  new 
Government.  The  administrators  have  plenty  to  do  in  their 
own  sphere  of  activity.  The  arrangements  for  recruitment 


and  for  training  funu«  public  servants  are  impressive 
in  their  thoroughness  and  efficiency;  and*  the  men  who 
are  now  taking  up  the  responsibilities  of  administration  are 
hrst-rate.  But  between  them,  and  the  men  at  the 
top,  there  is  a  gap  of  decades:  and  the  gap  is  filled,  at 
present,  with  some  men  who  possess  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  a  Qvil  Servant — honesty,  thorough¬ 
ness,  devotion  to  precedent.  The  trouble  is  that  Pakistan,  in 
in  her  present  stage  of  development,  requires  far  more 
than  this  in  those  who  staff  her  administrative  services:  she 
needs  a  wide,  imaginative  outlook.  She  is  getting  it  in  her 
top  men;  she  is  getting  it  in  the  new  entry.  Yet  there  is  a 
block  in  between  which  may  prove  inadequate  to  her 
particular  requirements.  For  while  Pakistanis  are  making 
a  sincere  and  honest  effort  to  work  the  institutions  of 
Parliamentary  democracy  successfully,  few  believe  that  the 
survival  of  their  country  really  depends  upon  how  these  in¬ 
stitutions  operate;  survival,  in  their  view,  depends  first  upon 
the  national  determination  to  survive;  and  secondly,  upon  an 
efficient  administration,  which  knows  its  own  mind  and  can 
get  on  with  the  job  while  the  political  leaders  talk.  Here  the 
influence  of  women  is  all-important.  They  are  taking  an 
increasing  share  in  public  affairs;  and  are  impatient  of  any 
“  progress  ”  which  remains  merely  on  paper  and  is  not  real 
and  solid. 

This  kind  of  attitude  is  unfashionable  in  intellectual 
circles  both  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  worlds  today,  in 
spite  of  the  instinctive  appeal  which  it  makes  to  many 
“  ordinary  men  ”  in  Britain  and  America.  It  may  account  for 
the  tendency — already  noticed — in  some  quarters  to  under¬ 
estimate  Pakistan’s  importance.  But  more  serious  causes  of 
such  misunderstanding  lie  in  the  faa  that  the  Pakistanis,  like 
the  British,  are  not  good  at  public  relations,  or  at  creating 
the  kind  of  news  concerning  their  own  very  real  achieve¬ 
ments  which  “  hits  the  headlines  ”  of  the  world’s  press. 
Added  to  which  few  of  the  great  newspapers  assign  staff  cor¬ 
respondents  solely  to  Pakistan.  The  tendency  is  to  make  India 
and  Pakistan  a  single  “territory,”  in  which  India,  as  the 
larger  paitner — full  as  she  is  of  picturesque  personalities  and 
good  “  copy  ” — predominates.  Further,  while  India  enjoys 
all  the  prestige,  and  enigmatical  importance,  of  an  “  un- 
conunitted  ”  power,  for  whose  goodwill  the  Democratic  and 
the  Communist  blocs  covertly  (or  even  overtly)  compete, 
Pakistan  has  chosen  her  path.  She  has  aligned  herself  firmly 
with  the  countries  which  support  revealed  religion,  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  conscience,  the  inviolability  of  the 
moral  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

To  some  people,  this  may  make  Pakistan  less  “  interest¬ 
ing  ” :  to  others  it  may  make  her  an  inspiration  to  courage 
and  firmness  in  the  right  as  it  is  given  to  mortal  men  to  see 
it.  Her  spirit  is  frankly  and  unashamedly  religious:  her 
people  believe  whole-heartedly  in  Divine  guidance.  To  talk 
with  them,  and  to  learn  of  their  difficulties,  is  to  share  their 
faith  that  they  will  overcome  them.  They  do  not  boast;  they 
are  conscious  of  their  mistakes;  they  do  not  hold  themselves 
up  as  an  example  to  other  nations.  They  have  much  in 
common  with  the  spirit  of  CnanweU’s  Ironsides :  “  Trust  in 
God — but  keep  your  powder  dry”! 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


THE  SITUATION  IN  OKINAWA 


From  A  Correspondent  in  Japan 


An  Okinawan  reader  sent  the  following  joke  to  a 
humorous  column  in  a  Japanese  magazine:  “  The  wife 
of  an  Okinawan  shopkeeper  was  examining  an  electric 
washing  machine  in  a  store,  with  wide-eyed,  but  somewhat 
distrustful  interest.  ‘  What  is  this  hole  for?’  she  asked  the 
salesman.  ‘  That,’  explained  the  smiling  anticipant,  ‘  is  for 
draining  out  the  water.’  ‘  Ha !  ’  exclaimed  the  old  woman  in 
obvious  disgust,  ‘  I  thought  it  was  a  fake.  It  doesn’t  wash  by 
electricity  after  all!  You’ve  still  got  to  use  water!’  ” 

Okinawans  are  better  off  financially  than  ever  before, 
their  yen  is  worth  triple  the  Japanese  on  the  international 
exchange.  Many  realise  things  will  be  thus  only  while  the 
United  States  forces  are  stationed  on  the  island.  Many  can 
now  afford  modem  luxuries  they  never  could  before,  but  the 
old  lady’s  “  I  thought  it  was  a  fake !  ”  pretty  well  sums  up 
their  realisation  that  it  takes  more  than  Holl3nvood  trappings 
to  make  for  a  better  life  and  many  others  long  for  “  the  good 
old  days  ”  when  things  were  simpler.  Okinawans  like  things 
simple  and  try  to  keep  them  that  way.  The  land  issue  was 
originally  simple  but  the  workings  of  a  military  mind  trying 
to  simplify  loathsome  complications  have  caused  the  whole 
issue  to  develop  into  an  international  affair. 

The  Okinawan  issue  is  still  basically  simple.  The  first 
part  of  it  was  the  objeaion  to  the  land  appropriation.  There 
is  also  the  problem  of  a  shortage  of  arable  land,  but  that  is 
secondary  and  minor.  There  is  no  cut  and  dried  objection 
to  the  appropriation  as  such.  The  Okinawans  want  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  land  is  still  theirs  in  name  and  essence,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  long  the  US  wishes  to  use  it.  They  simply  want 
personal  assurances  from  someone  they  feel  they  can  trust. 
To  the  Okinawan  his  land  is  holy,  and  even  in  America, 
second  generation  Japanese  and  Okinawan  descendants  send 
money  back  to  keep  up  the  family  home  they  themselves 
never  plan  to  set  eyes  on.  Though  it  may  be  abandoned,  fall¬ 
ing  down  or  full  of  squatters,  it  is  still  the  home;  the  anthro¬ 
pologist  might  call  it  the  spirit  home  of  the  family  totem. 

The  second  point,  the  one  which  set  things  off,  was  the 
suggestion  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Okinawan  economy 
and  to  provide  a  source  for  financing  the  re-establishment  in 
some  business  or  cottage  industry  of  the  re-located  farmers, 
rentals  be  paid  in  advance  in  a  lump  sum.  In  Japan,  this  is 
called  key  money.  Americans  hate  it  when  asked  for  it  in 
Japan  and  usually  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
demanded  in  Japan  because  a  landlord  realises  that  once  a 
tenant  takes  possession  of  property  or  facility,  he  in  effect 
owns  it  and  should  he  refuse  to  pay  his  rent  and  refuse  to 
move,  there  is  little  the  landlord  can  do,  law  or  no  law. 


The  suggestion  is  economically  sound  and  well-meant  but 
it  very  understandably  scared  the  Okinawans. 

This  second,  and  most  important  immediate  problem, 
could  be  easily  resolved  should  someone  (say  the  Liberal 
Democrats)  suggest  that  the  US  loan  Okinawa  a  sum  for 
rehabilitation  equal  to  the  advance  rental,  to  be  paid  back 
by  America’s  deducting  all  the  rent  money  as  long  as  they  an 
there.  This  suggestion,  coming  from  Japan,  would  satisfy  her 
claims  to  “  residual  sovereignty  ”  over  Okinawa  and  allow 
her  to  play  the  role  of  Big  Brother  which  short-memoried 
Okinawans  now  ascribe  to  her.  It  would  also  negate  the 
growing  necessity  for  the  Japanese  Government — the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party — ^to  show  that  Japan  is  independent.  It 
would  strengthen  Japan’s  “  get  tough  ”  policy  with  Russia 
over  Habomai  and  Shikotan,  Japan’s  residual  claims  to  her 
northern  territories. 

All  we  need  now  for  a  full  three  ring  circus  in  the 
Ryuk5ms,  is  for  China  to  remember  that  the  islands  were  her 
tributary  under  the  Mings,  nominally  so  under  the  Chings 
till  Japan  laid  indirect  claim  to  them  in  her  excuse  for 
chastising  the  Formosans  in  1874  —  an  indirect  claim  that 
brought  no  complaints  from  the  Chings,  and  was  followed 
through  by  undisputed  occupation  and  incorporation  as  a 
prefecture  five  years  later. 

MALAYA 

Problem  of  Education 

From  A  Special  Correspondent 

The  administration  of  education  in  Malaya  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  problems  ever  to  confront  any  Government.  In 
the  first  place  30  percent  of  the  total  population  are  of  school 
age:  there  is  no  common  language,  either  of  instruction  or 
of  the  home:  and  the  principal  medium  of  instruction 
throughout  secondary  and  higher  education  is  one  not  native 
to  any  of  the  communities. 

There  are  1,300,000  children  in  Malayan  schools,  and 
another  million  are  in  need  of  schooling  if  there  was  accom 
modation  for  them.  If  all  these  children  received  education 
the  Federation  would  have  to  spend  the  whole  of  its  annual 
revenues  for  several  years  to  come,  and  Singapore  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  revenue.  In  1955  the  Federation  spent  15  percent 
of  its  revenue  (MS  120  million)  on  education,  and  intends  to 
spend  about  20  percent  over  the  next  five  years.  In  Singapore 
the  figure  is  between  12  and  18  percent.  These  expenditure 
will  not  provide  the  populations  with  the  schooling  they  need 
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but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  recast  the  structure  of  the 
educational  systems  over  the  next  five  years. 

Statements  have  already  been  made  on  the  new  educa¬ 
tional  policy  both  in  the  Federation  and  in  Singapore,  and 
await  implementation  in  legislation.  The  crux  of  recasting  the 
educational  system  is  the  linguistic  complications.  There  are 
at  present  four  languages  of  instruction:  English,  Malay, 
Chinese  and  Tamil.  Although  English  is  the  native  language 
of  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  children,  it  has  been 


number  of  pupils  in  certain  Chinese  schools  has  not  been 
matched  by  an  improvement  in  educational  standards. 

The  main  aim  of  the  Singapore  Government’s  education 
policy  is  to  build  a  Malayan  nation,  and  it  will  not  support 
any  school  which  does  not  conform  with  this  policy.  The 
Chinese  educationists  in  Singapore,  as  in  the  Federation,  are 
not  in  favour  of  bringing  the  schools  and  teachers  into  a 
homogeneous  Malayan  framework.  As  the  Government  has 
not  received  popular  support  for  its  education  policy,  reforms 
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taught  as  a  first  or  second  language  in  all  schools,  except 
certain  private  Chinese  schools,  and  is  the  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Technical  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Malaya. 

In  future  Malay  is  to  be  the  national  language  in  the 
Federation,  where  all  children  will  be  compulsorily  bilingual 
from  the  start  in  Malay  and  English,  and  optionally  trilingual 
if  their  native  language  is  Chinese  or  Tamil.  Children  in 
Singapore  will  be  taught  English  and  their  native  language  in 
primary  schools,  and  a  third  language  optionally  at  the 
Kcondary  stage. 

There  are  to  be  only  two  kinds  of  schools,  independent 
or  assisted  primary,  and  independent  or  direct-grant 
Hcondary,  in  the  Federation.  The  Local  Education  Authority 
will  appoint  Boards  of  Governors  in  the  case  of  primary 
schools,  while  the  Boards  for  secondary  schools  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  consultation  with  the 
State  Governments.  All  schools  will  be  eligible  for  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  if  they  conform  to  the  Government’s  education 
policy. 

Although  fees  will  continue  to  be  charged  at  all  schools, 
they  will  cover  less  than  10  percent  of  the  national  cost  of 
education.  Local  education  rates  will  cover  about  the  same 
proportion,  while  the  remainder  will  be  met  by  foundation 
revenues  or  private  subscriptions  or  by  Government  grants. 
An  independent  School  Inspectorate  is  to  be  established, 
which  will  be  responsible  to  the  Minister  and  not  to  the 
Department. 

Furthermore,  two  profound  changes  in  teaching  methods 
are  to  be  carried  out.  All  schools  in  the  Federation  will  have 
a  common  syllabus  regardless  of  their  communal  connections 
with  a  view  to  creating  a  Malayan  outlook.  It  is  hoped  to 
bring  the  Malayan  and  Chinese  communities  closer  together 
without  destroying  their  cultural  tradition.  To  achieve  this 
end  it  is  proposed  to  establish  one  professional  teaching  ser¬ 
vice  on  a  unified  national  salary  scale,  with  contributory 
pension  rights  and  the  freedom  of  transfer  from  one  employer 
to  another.  This  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  “  vernacular  ” 
Khools  (as  distinct  from  the  “  English  ”  schools)  so  that  their 
pupils  can  gain  more  easy  access  to  the  secondary  schools. 
Technical  Institutes  and  Universities.  As  Malay-language 
Khools  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  better  teaching,  two  out  of 
every  three  teachers  trained  will  go  to  Malay  schools  for  the 
time  being  in  order  to  help  them  achieve  the  new  standards. 
Text  books  are  also  being  recast.  This  is  to  be  the  task  of  a 
Literature  Agency,  which  under  Government  auspices  is  also 
preparing  socially-useful  magazines  and  general  books.  All 
Khool  texts  will  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Department  of 
Education’s  Text  Book  Board. 

The  programme  for  education  in  Singapore  is  not  so 
complete  as  in  the  Federation,  and  although  the  problems  are 
not  so  complex,  they  are  more  intense.  Under  the  post-war 
Ten  Years’  Plan  generous  aid  has  been  offered  to  non- 
Government  schools,  and  the  renaissance  in  “  nationalistic  ” 
Chinese  culture  has  given  some  Chinese  private  schools  a  high 
degree  of  support  from  their  sponsors.  Still  the  increase  in  the 


in  Singapore  are  for  the  present  at  least  not  a  reality. 

CEYLON 

Language  Controversy 

Prom  Our  Colombo  Correspondent 

The  People’s  United  Front  fulfilled  one  of  its  major 
election  pledges  when,  two  months  after  coming  to  office 
in  April,  it  replaced  English  with  Sinhalese  as  the  State 
language.  While  this  has  brought  satisfaction  to  the  Sinhalese, 
who  form  three-fourths  of  the  nine  million  population,  it  has 
left  the  one-million  strong  Tamil  community  angry  and 
resentful.  Their  demand  for  parity  for  their  language  having 
failed,  they  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of  a  federation,  in 
which  the  Tamil-speaking  people  would  have  their  own 
government  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Sinhalese. 

Premier  Solomon  Bandaranaike,  who  is  totally  opposed 
to  such  a  division  of  the  country,  has  instead  decided  to  set 
up  regional  councils,  one  for  each  of  the  nine  provinces.  These 
will  have  much  wider  powers  than  the  present  local  bodies 
and  enable  the  Tamil-speaking  people  to  control  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Provinces  where  they 
predominate.  Federal  Party  chiefs  are  silent  on  this  proposal, 
but  a  few  other  Tamil  leaders  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government.  Perhaps  they  have  realised 
that  if  is  impracticable,  more  economically  than  politically,  to 
have  a  federal  government  in  the  small  island.  The  success  of 
the  Government’s  plan  will  depend  on  whether  it  will  be  able 
to  wean  away  more  supporters  from  the  extremists  who  have 
declared  that  they  will  be  content  with  nothing  but  self- 
government  for  the  Tamils. 

The  situation  is  a  delicate  one  requiring  careful  handling 
for  the  Sinhalese  community,  led  by  the  Buddhist  monks,  are 
ever  pressing  the  Government  not  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  Tamils.  One  false  move  and  the  whole  country  may  be 
embroiled  in  communal  strife.  The  Government,  however,  has 
not  allowed  this  question  to  delay  its  plans  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  country.  A  national  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  will  be  set  up  soon  and  it  will  be  responsible  for  plan- 
.  ning  and  executing  all  development  schemes.  The  Commis¬ 
sion’s  proposals  will  be  embodied  in  next  year’s  budget,  which 
is  expected  to  reflect  the  Government’s  socialist  policies  more 
fully  than  the  one  presented  last  July. 

Nationalisation  of  road  transport  services,  one  of  the 
major  items  of  People’s  United  Front  policy,  will  also  be 
put  into  effect  next  year  when  the  first  bus  services  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  proposed  Transport  Board.  Railways  are 
already  a  State  concern.  But  it  will  be  1964  before  all  the 
services  are  taken  over.  Main  cause  for  the  time  lapse  is  the 
laclt  of  money.  The  Government  will  have  to  pay  a  large  sum 
as.  compensation ;  it  will  also  have  to  buy  more  vehicles  and 
provide  for  better  working  conditions  for  the  20,(XX)  workers 
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required  to  run  the  services. 

Certain  members  of  the  Government  are  for  nationalisa¬ 
tion  without  compensation,  but  the  majority  are  opposed  to 
it,  because  any  precipitate  action  over  this  matter  would  scare 
foreign  investors  that  their  enterprises,  too,  would  in  time  to 
come  be  expropriated.  There  has  been  a  continuous  flow  of 
capital  from  the  island  since  the  PUF  came  to  power  and 
the  Government  has  no  wish  to  hasten  this  process.  In  fact, 
Ceylon’s  greatest  need  today  is  foreign  capital  and  it  would 
be  tragic  if  anything  is  done  to  make  foreign  investors  lose 
confidence. 

PAKISTAN 

Fresh  Start 

From  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Mohamed  Ali  is  clearly  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  movement  against  him,  within  his  own  party,  the 
Muslim  League,  which  began  with  the  attempt  to  force  Dr. 
Khan  Sahib  from  the  Chief  Ministership  of  West  Pakistan. 
The  attempt  failed,  but  it  did  succeed  in  bringing  about  a 
grave  schism  within  the  ranks  of  the  Muslim  League  and 
since  Mr.  Mohamed  Ali  supported  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  (as  in 
honour  bound  he  could  scarcely  otherwise  do)  he  incurred 
further  hostility  from  his  own  supporters.  That  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  these  developments  is  made  clear  by  his  appeal  for 


unity  made  immediately  upon  his  return  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  in  London.  The  reason 
for  that  appeal  was  then  not  fully  apparent,  although  it 
steadily  became  certain  that  his  position  was  declining,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  attitude  of  the  Muslim  League  towards  him 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  resignations  from  the  Muslim 
League  itself  which  led  to  its  becoming  a  much  weakened 
force  inside  the  National  Assembly. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  Mr.  Mohamed  Ali  had  not 
resigned  from  the  Muslim  League  and  from  the  Prime 
Ministership  on  September  8th,  he  would  have  suffered  the 
ignominy  of  being  expelled  from  the  Muslim  League  on 
September  10th.  This  needs  to  be  explained,  not  in  order  to 
rob  Mr.  Mohamed  Ali  of  the  credit  of  responding  correctly 
to  the  conventions  of  party  politics,  but  to  show  that  in  the 
House,  he  would  in  any  case  have  been  extremely  badly 
placed.  His  evident  determination  not  to  continue  in  office  is, 
probably,  partly  due  to  ill-health  and  in  part  due  to  the 
knowledge  that  powerful  opponents  would  have  continued  to 
work  against  him  had  he  been  tempted  to  form  a  new 
Government. 

Mr.  Suhrawardy  brings  with  him  certain  qualificationi 
that,  unfortunately,  and  all  too  obviously,  Mr.  Mohamed  AU 
does  not  possess.  The  new  Prime  Minister  is  an  experienced 
politician,  he  is  a  powerful  orator  and  he  has  an  excellent 
platform  personality.  His  ability  as  an  administrator  was 
proved  when  he  was  Chief  Minister  of  undivided  Bengal 
His  policy  statement,  broadcast  immediately  upon  assuming 
office,  is  realistic  and  consistent  with  what  he  has  for  many 
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years  advocated  with  respect  to  Pakistan  affairs,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  whether  he  will  be  able  to  implement  the  programme 
he  desires.  The  coalition  of  which  he  is  now  the  leader  com¬ 
prises  13  Awami  League  members  (his  own  party)  and  36 
Republican  members  (the  newly  formed  party  of  West  Pakis¬ 
tan).  Mr.  Suhrawardy  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  a  party  but  recently  formed  and  whose  ranks  have 
been  swollen  by  very  recent  defections  from  the  Muslim 
League. 

The  change  of  Government  has  evoked,  in  many  quarters, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  much  comment  on  the  instability 
of  parties  and  party  politics  in  Pakistan  and,  certainly,  the 
comings  and  goings  of  men  like  Mir  Ghulam  Ali  Talpur  (a 
fundamentally  decent,  but  politically  misguided  man — there 
are  others  less  praiseworthy)  do  not  encourage  hopes  for  the 
stability  of  the  new  administration,  but  views  of  this  type  are 
limited  in  their  nature.  They  take  into  account  all  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  shifts  of  people  who  seek  to  cling  to  office  by 
whatever  means  they  can,  but  they  ignore  other  equally  im¬ 
portant  aspects  such  as  the  correct  constitutional  conduct  of 
the  President  who,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
called  upon  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  correct 
Parliamentary  conduct  of  Mr.  Chundrigar  and  Mr.  Rashdi 
who,  in  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  their  party,  the  Muslim 
League,  immediately  resigned  from  the  Cabinet.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  conduct  of  politics  in  Pakistan  is  not  as  mature 
as  it  is  in  other  and  more  experienced  countries,  but  the 
National  Assembly  is  not  quite  the  political  bear-garden  that 
some  people  appear  to  assume  and  prospects  for  the  growth 
of  a  sound  party  system  are  a  good  deal  more  solid  than 
some  may  realise. 

CHINA 

Malayan  Trade  Mission 

From  Our  Staff  Correspondent  in  Peking 

The  unofhcial  Commercial  and  Industrial  Delegations  of 
Singapore  and  Malaya  arrived  in  Peking  last  month 
after  a  successful  tour  of  Japan.  As  many  of  the 
members  are  Overseas  Chinese,  and  as  the  area  they  represent 
is  of  vast  importance  to  China’s  relations  with  South-East 
Asia,  it  is  probable  that  the  missions  may  have  significant 
political  results.  In  China  their  arrival  was  taken  as  a  gesture 
of  goodwill,  while  the  delegations  looked  upon  the  high 
priority  accorded  to  them  with  equal  satisfaction.  Thus,  taken 
in  the  right  spirit,  the  visit  may  have  beneficial  repercussions 
not  only  confined  to  the  business  field. 

As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  the  organisation  was  a 
timely  move  and  judging  from  the  immediate  position,  it 
seems  that  China  is  prepared  to  place  large  orders  for  rubber 
and  other  Malayan  produce. 

The  members  of  the  missions  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  observing  some  of  China’s  industrial  construction  and 
were  thoroughly  impressed  by  it.  They  believe  that,  as  China 
is  going  to  finance  her  development  with  the  help  of  her 
own  products,  she  will  need  the  widest  possible  distribution 
for  her  industrial  goods.  According  to  Mr.  Yap  Pheng  Geek, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Delegation,  Singapore  is  all  out  to 


make  a  bid  for  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  distribution 
of  China’s  export  products.  In  addition,  it  was  noted  by  the 
delegation  that  roadbuilding  and  transport  figure  prominently 
in  the  Chinese  development  programme,  which  may  represent 
a  big  outlet  for  natural  rubber.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
price  China  is  willing  to  pay.  Some  of  the  delegates  expressed 
resentment  at  the  American  policy  of  keeping  prices  down  as 
long  as  the  US  was  the  only  possible  customer.  They  main¬ 
tain  that,  if  a  slightly  higher  price  could  be  obtained,  the 
whole  economic  picture  of  Singapore  and  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  would  substantially  improve. 

The  missions  are  cleverly  organised  to  fit  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  machinery  of  the  Chinese  trade  organisation.  The  Singa¬ 
pore  mission  for  example,  is  divided  into  six  teams  of  high 
p)owered  businessmen  eleaed  by  40  trade  organisations. 
There  are  two  selling  groups:  for  rubber  and  for  produce; 
and  three  buying  groups:  for  building  materials,  hardware 
and  metals;  for  (Chinese)  medicine  and  foodstuffs  (mainly 
rice);  and  for  textile  and  sundries.  There  is  an  additional 
group  dealing  with  banking,  shipping  and  insurance,  but  this 
is  mainly  concerned  with  observing  the  economic  background 
of  the  market.  China’s  trade  with  Malaya  and  Singapore  in 
1950  was  valued  at  US$59,700,000,  a  record  figure.  But  in 
May  1951,  owing  to  the  embargo  policy  and  the  ban  of 
exporting  rubber  and  tin  to  China,  these  exports  dropped 
suddenly. 

There  are  82  members  of  the  missions,  including  eight 
journalists.  Many  of  the  members  expressed  to  Eastern 
World  their  astonishment  at  the  freedom  of  movement  and 
speech  they  found  in  China  and  which  they  obviously  had 
not  expeaed.  They  were  gratified  to  meet  Premier  Chou 
En-lai  at  a  dinner  of  welcome  and  were  pleased  by  his  re¬ 
marks,  which  to  them  was  an  assurance  that  small  nations  in 
Asia  have  their  place  in  the  arena  and  will  be  able  to  survive. 
However,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  missions  are 
unofficial  and  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  finalise 
definite  agreements.  But  it  seems  that  the  two  delegations 
may  be  able  to  level  out  animosities  which  politicians  may 
not  be  able  to  do,  HCT 

UNITED  STATES 

Party  Platforms 

From  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  programmes  of  the  two  major  American  political 
parties  (customarily  called  “  platforms,”  with  each  section 
called  a  “  plank  ”)  have  traditionally  been  given  much  less 
attention  than  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  nominated 
at  the  same  quadrennial  Conventions.  Indeed,  candidates 
often  ignored  the  platform  on  which  they  ran,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  if  it  went  against  their  own  convictions  or  was  contrary 
to  what  they  regarded  as  politically  expedient. 

Nevertheless,  in  accord  with  the  growing  importance  of 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  issues  in  American  politics,  in 
contrast  to  an  earlier  and  still  strong  emphasis  upon  per¬ 
sonalities,  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  woiic  of 
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Switzerland  offers: 


Unforgattable  holidays 

beautiful  scenery  —  healthy  air  — 
Swiss  hotels  and  inns  are  known 
all  over  the  world  for  their  comfort 
and  service. 

Cultural  attractions 

places  of  historic  interest,  museums 
festivals,  concerts,  theatres. 

Medical  care 

spas  and  sanatoria  renowned  for 
their  medical  treatment. 

Further  information  available  from 
all  travel  agencies,  Swiss  Embassies, 
Legations,  Consulates. 

Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 

Bahnhofplatz  9,  Zurich, 

London  office :  458/9  Strand,  W.C.2 
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the  resolutions  committees  which  prepare  the  platform.  Such 
committees  met  day  and  night  for  a  week  before  each  Con¬ 
vention  this  year,  and  every  organisation  which  wished  to 
present  its  viewpoint  was  able  to  do  so. 

So  far  as  foreign  policy  was  concerned,  the  results  pro¬ 
vided  an  ironic  contrast  with  1952.  In  that  year  the  foreign 
policy  “  planks  ”  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  permeated 
with  the  high  degree  of  responsibility  in  this  field  which 
Democratic  Presidents  had  borne  for  twenty  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Republicans  spoke  in  the  raucous  tones  of  a 
party  which  had  been  in  opposition  far  too  long  for  its  own 
good. 

This  year’s  statements  on  foreign  policy  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  reflect  the  sobriety  and  responsibility  of  four  years 
of  power.  The  influence  of  the  State  Department  was  quietly 
and  effectively  brought  to  bear  against  any  rash  commitments 
which  would  embarrass  a  Republican  President.  In  the 
Democratic  Party,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  the 
months  before  the  Convention  on  foreign  policy  issues,  which 
Adlai  Stevenson  regards  as  the  most  important  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  A  group  of  former  high  foreign  policy 
officials  in  the  Truman  Administration  worked  long  hours  to 
produce  two  suggested  foreign  policy  statements,  one  of  the 
Acheson-Nitze  draft  (so  named  after  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  former  head  of  his  Policy  Planning  Section), 
and  the  other  written  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  one  of  the  most 
original  and  profound  thinkers  in  Democratic  ranks.  Both 
these  drafts  were  largely  ignored,  as  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee  sought  to  curry  favour  with  minority  interests  in 
America  and  guard  itself  against  Republican  attack. 

Thus,  the  Acheson-Nitze  draft  referred  to  Dulles’  “  inept 
and  gratuitous  statement  on  Goa.”  This  passage  was  removed, 
not  because  the  Democrats  approve  of  this  statement,  but 
because  they  did  not  care  to  offend  voters  of  Portuguese 
ancestry  by  disapproving  it.  More  .serious  was  the  weakness 
of  the  Democratic  platform  on  the  two  issues  concerning 
which  the  strongest  pressure  was  applied  by  minority  in¬ 
terests,  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  development  of  international  trade. 

Acheson,  Nitze,  and  Cohen  were  all  in  agreement  that 
the  eventual  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  UN 
should  not  be  foreclosed  by  the  platform.  But  the  pressure 
of  the  so-called  Committee  of  One  Million,  which  sought 
pledges  against  Communist  China  from  both  parties,  plus  the 
fear  that  Republican  campaigners  might  exploit  any  “  weak¬ 
ness  ”  on  this  issue,  proved  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In 
contrast,  while  the  Republicans  slammed  the  door  on  Com¬ 
munist  China  in  one  sentence  of  their  platform,  they  opened 
it  slightly  in  the  next  sentence.  As  one  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  spokesmen  candidly  said,  “  The  Red  China  of  a  year 
or  two  years  from  now  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  Red 
China  of  today.” 

On  international  trade,  the  traditionally  “  free  trade  ” 
Democrats  took  a  backward  step,  reflecting  the  impact  of 
foreign  (and  particularly  Japanese)  competition  on  the  textile 
mills  of  New  England  and  the  South.  Fortunately,  some  highly 
protectionist  language  which  appeared  in  earlier  drafts,  and 
was  even  released  to  the  press,  disappeared  from  the  final 
platform,  but  there  still  remains  a  reference  to  “  inequities " 
in  international  trade  which  the  Democrats  will  correct. 

In  these  and  other  respects,  the  Democratic  foreign  policy 
“  planks  ”  represents  a  reversion  to  expediency  and  oppor¬ 
tunism,  while  the  Republican  platform  is  well  in  advance  of 
the  views  and  prejudices  of  most  of  its  members  in  Congress. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Indian  Delegation  to  Study  Cooperatives  in  USSR 

A  five-member  delegation  led  by  Dr.  Punjabrao  Desh- 
mukh,  Minister  for  Agriculture,  is  now  touring  the  Soviet 
Union  to  study  cooperative  organisations.  Among  other 
members  of  the  delegation  are  Mr.  Brahm  Prakash,  Develop¬ 
ment  Minister  of  Delhi  State,  and  Mr.  Samanand  Sahay,  M.P. 

Sultan  of  Johore  Asked  to  Alidicate 

The  Sultan  of  Johore,  at  present  in  England  for  health 
reasons,  has  been  asked  to  return  to  his  country  and  rule  or 
to  abdicate.  The  Kritik,  edited  by  Dato  Sir  Onn  bin  Ja’afar, 
President  of  Party  Negara  and  the  Federation’s  former 
Member  for  Home  Affairs,  warned  the  Sultan  that  under  the 
state  constitution  a  Ruler  could  either  abdicate  or  be  de¬ 
throned  if  he  has  absented  himself  from  his  State  for  more 
than  five  years.  Since  the  liberation  the  Sultan  of  Johore  has 
been  in  his  State  for  only  very  short  and  widely  separated 
periods. 

Colomho  Plan  Gift  for  Ceylon 

Canada  has  presented  equipment  costing  £13,850  for  the 
Fishermen’s  Cooperative  Education  Project  in  Ceylon  under 
the  Colombo  Plan  Technical  Assistance  Scheme. 

The  gift  consists  of  films,  books,  heavy  duty  trucks,  film 
projectors  and  other  audio-visual  aids  for  use  in  the  training 
of  fishermen  in  cooperative  activities  and  modern  methods 
of  fishing.  A  programme  of  education  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Cooperative  Department  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Canadian  Colombo  Plan  Fisheries  consultants. 

Belgian  Parliamentary  Mission  Visits 
China 

A  Belgian  parliamentary  mission  arrived  in  Peking  last 
month  at  the  invitation  of  Chairman  Liu  Shao-chi  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People’s  Congress,  who 
was  present  at  the  airport  to  greet  the  Belgian  visitors. 


The  mission  was  composed  of  16  members  of  both 
chambers  of  the  Belgian  Parliament,  and  included  Socialists, 
Liberals  and  Communists. 

IN«w  Press  Ban  in  Indonesia 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Indonesian  Security  Council,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  has  imposed  a  ban  on  publications  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  Head  of  State,  the  Vice-President,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  Government  officials,  public  bodies  and  groups 
of  the  population.  Violation  of  the  ban  will  be  punishable 
with  a  maximum  one  year  imprisonment  sentence  or  a 
maximum  fine  of  Rp.l0,()00  (approximately  £300). 

The  decree  was  issued  after  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Attorney-General  that  newspapers  refrain  from  publishing 
“  destructive  and  provocative  ”  articles  had  been  disregarded. 
The  ban  is  aimed  at  publications  which  are  “  inclined  to 
exaggerate  and  which  all  too  clearly  exposed  their  destructive 
nature.”  While  the  underlying  good  intentions  to  improve  the 
state  and  society  were  not  doubted,  intentional  exaggeration 
involved  the  danger  that  such  publications  might  cause  great 
harm  to  the  constitutional  foundation  of  the  state. 

.M<»8cow  Institute  of  Oriental  Languages 

An  Institute  of  Oriental  Languages  is  opening  in  Moscow 
this  year.  In  addition  to  oriental  languages,  the  curriculum 
will  include  the  literature,  history  and  economics  of  the 
foreign  countries  of  the  East. 

Forty  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the  first  year.  They  will 
study  one  of  the  languages — Chine.se,  Hindi,  Viet  Namese, 
Indonesian  or  Japanese.  The  course  of  study  is  planned  to  last 
six  years,  one  of  which  will  be  spent  in  practical  training 
abroad. 

Extensive  exchanges  of  students  are  planned  with  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic,  India,  Burma,  Viet  Nam  and 
Egypt.  In  addition  to  prominent  Soviet  philologists,  instructors 


An  exhibition  of  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Toyo  Sesshu,  the  famous  Japanese  painter  who  visited  China  during  the  Ming  dynasty, 
was  held  in  Peking  last  month.  Sesshu’s  -work  represents  the  classical  perfection  of  the  “water-ink”  landscape  painting  technique  which 
he  introduced  to  Japan.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  450th  anniversary  of  his  death  and  was  preceded  by  a  mass  rally  of  scholars 
and  artists  both  from  China  and  Japan  who  praised  the  \5th  century  artist  as  one  of  the  great  media  who  personally  effected  the 
cultural  ties  between  the  two  countries.  Pictures  show  detail  from  “  tree  in  a  Mist”  and  a  landscape  by  Sesshu. 
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from  oriental  countries  are  being  invited  to  teach  at  the 
institute. 

Students  Meet  in  Ceylon 

Students  from  different  countries  have  more  and  more 
opportunity  these  days  of  meeting  one  another  at  international 
seminars,  on  study  tours  or  educational  exchange  visits.  The 
value  of  these  spontaneous  contacts,  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  used  to  further  international  understanding,  were 
the  main  topics  debated  by  representatives  of  national  student 
unions  meeting  in  Kandy,  Ceylon,  last  month,  for  the  Sixth 
International  Student  Conference.  Other  items  for  discussion 
included  a  proposal  to  establish  a  permanent  press  bureau 
attached  to  the  Coordinating  Secretariat  of  National  Student 
Unions  in  Leiden,  the  Netherlands.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  International  Student  Conference  has  met  in  Asia,  and 
delegations  from  more  than  55  national  student  unions 
attended. 

Japan's  Population  Increase 

Japan’s  population  totalled  90,017,000  on  July  1,  the 
Statistics  Bureau  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  recently 
announced,  an  increase  of  approximately  18  million  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Japanese  population  experts  predict  that  the 
population  will  reach  100  million  by  1970.  The  density  of 
population  is  243  persons  per  square  kilometre. 

Because  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  its  topography, 
Japan  faces  an  extremely  critical  population  problem.  The 
natural  increase  of  one  million  annually  during  the  past 
several  years  has  aggravated  this  situation.  In  1871,  when  the 
first  family  register  was  compiled,  Japan’s  population  was 
34,800,000.  Since  then  it  has  increased  steadily.  By  1891  it  had 
grown  to  40  million  ;  by  1912  50  million  ;  by  1926  60  million  ; 
and  by  1937  70  million.  In  1948  it  reached  80  million,  but  it 
took  only  seven  years  and  nine  months  to  exceed  90  million. 

The  annual  number  of  births,  however,  has  declined 
sharply  from  the  post-war  level  of  2,718,000  during  the 
1947-48  period  to  1,754,000  in  1954  and  1955. 

Japan  Honours  British 

The  late  Mr.  George  Edward  Gauntlett,  British  subject, 
was  posthumously  honoured  recently  with  the  Third  Order 


of  the  Rising  Sun  by  the  Government  of  Japan.  The  decora¬ 
tion  was  conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  development  of  English  language  education  in 
Japan  since  his  early  arrival  there  in  1890. 

Miss  Dorothea  Elizabeth  Trott  of  Chester,  England,  who 
has  been  teaching  English  at  the  Tokyo  Jogakukan,  a  girls’ 
high  school  in  Tokyo,  since  1910,  was  awarded  the  Fifth 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  Sacred  Treasure. 

Heyerdahl  Home 

The  Norwegian  scientist,  explorer  and  best-selling  author 
Thor  Heyerdahl  has  returned  to  Oslo  after  his  latest  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Easter  Island,  Pitcairn  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Together  with  his  colleagues  from  the  trip  he  will  now 
write  a  scientific  work  about  the  expedition,  and  also  a 
personal  popular  account  in  the  style  of  his  world-famous 
Kon  Tiki.  A  feature  film  will  be  made  from  the  ten  miles  of 
colour  film  brought  back  by  the  expedition’s  cameraman 
Erling  Schjerven.  In  Easter  Island,  Heyerdahl  was  credited 
with  supernatural  powers  by  the  inhabitants.  They  presented 
him  with  hundreds  of  small  statues  which  they  had  kept 
hidden  for  generations  in  secret  caves,  and  demonstrated  how 
the  massive  statues  which  are  scattered  over  the  island  had 
been  erected  by  their  forefathers.  Heyerdahl  claims  that  the 
material  he  has  collected  on  this  latest  expedition,  including 
blood-tests,  confirms  conclusively  his  theory  that  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  Islands  were  populated  from  South  America  and  not 
from  Asia.  His  drift  across  the  Pacific  on  the  Kon-Tiki  raft 
gave  similar  confirmation. 

Morals  Campaign  for  GIs 

The  commander  of  a  United  States  Navy  air  base  in 
Japan  last  month  announced  a  “  drive  to  stop  American 
service  men  from  living  illegally  with  Japanese  women.” 

Capt.  Thomas  W.  Wagner,  commander  of  the  Iwakuni 
Navy  Air  Station  in  southern  Japan,  said  his  drive  was  aimed 
primarily  at  those  men  living  in  permanent  or  semi-permanent 
liaisons  with  Japanese  girls,  since  such  living  arrangements 
could  make  them  suspect  as  possible  security  risks.  Other 
military  installations  throughout  Japan  are  taking  similar 
action. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

ROOF  DWELLERS  OF  HONG  KONG 

Sir, — According  to  the  “  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  ”  every 
man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  “  A 
standard  of  living  adequate  to  the 
health  and  wellbeing  of  himself  and 
family,  including  food,  clothing,  housing 
and  medical  care.” 

May  I  ask  you  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  your  readers  some  facts  recently  given 
to  me  by  Pastor  K.  L.  Stumpf,  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  China  International 
Refugee  Council,  about  the  conditions  of 
unspeakable  destitution  endured  by  the 
600,000  refugees  in  Hong  Kong — perhaps 
normally  thought  of  as  a  prosperous 
British  Colony. 

Some  200,000  of  these  refugees — many 
more  than  the  entire  population  of 
Wolverhampton,  Derby  or  Oxford — live 


on  the  roof  tops  of  tenement  houses,  in 
shacks  made  from  cardboard,  tin  or 
sacking,  while  sweeping  fires  are  apt  to 
reduce  such  squatters  “  homes  ”  to 
ashes.  Sixty  thousand  children  live  with 
no  care  or  protection,  begging  by  day 
and  sleeping  wherever  they  can  at  night. 
There  is  a  desperate  lack  of  water  and 
sanitation  and  hospital  facilities  arc  so 
inadequate  that  patients  often  have  tc 
squat  for  days  outside  the  hospital  be¬ 
fore  anything  can  be  done  for  them; 
when  admitted  they  are  quite  likely  to 
find  themselves  sharing  a  bed  with 
another  patient.  In  all  probability  both 
will  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  it 
being  estimated  that  95  per  cent  are 
infected,  a  higher  percentage  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  For  something 
like  100,000  children  there  is  no  educa¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  Unemployment  is  rife. 

The  condition  of  these  roof  dwellers 
is  desperate — worse,  it  is  said,  than  any 
conditions  endured  by  refugees  in  Europe 


after  the  war.  The  Hong  Kong  Govern¬ 
ment  is  faced  with  immense  problems 
which,  within  the  means  available  to  it, 
it  has  done  all  it  can  to  overcome;  but 
utter  destitution  and  intense  human 
suffering  on  this  scale,  seems  to  call  for 
immediate  and  vigorous  action  and,  one 
can  only  hope  that,  if  the  nature  of  the 
problem  is  such  that  a  local  solution  to 
it  is  not  possible,  some  initiative  will  be 
taken  which  will  make  this  matter  a 
United  Nations  concern. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  your  readers 
might  like  to  know  that  any  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Oxford  Committee  for 
Famine  Relief,  17,  Broad  Street,  Oxford, 
as  a  result  of  this  letter  will  be  passed  on 
to  relief  workers.  In  this  way  some  may 
be  saved  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
these  conditions. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Francis  Jude. 

Middleton  Cheney, 

Banbury,  Oxford. 
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Consult  your  local  B.O.A.C.  Appointed  Agent  or  any  B.O.A.C,  office. 
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ARTIBUS  ASIAE 

THE  QUARTERLY  OF  ASIATIC  ART.  ARCHEOLOGY  & 
ALL  FIELDS  OF  ASIATIC  SCIENCE 
(THE  FAR  AND  NEAR  EAST) 

Editor :  Alfred  Salmony 
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An  Anthology  of  Japanese  Literature,  edited  by 
Donald  Keene  {Allen  and  Unwin,  35j.) 

Japanese  literature  has  as  long  a  history  as  English 
literature  and  contains  works  in  as  wide  a  variety  of  genres 
and  styles  as  may  be  found  in  any  country.  It  includes  some 
of  the  world’s  longest  novels  and  shortest  poems,  plays  which 
are  miracles  of  muted  suggestion  and  others  filled  with  the 
most  extravagant  fantasy. 

Up  to  the  present,  this  rich  literature  was  little  known  in 
English-speaking  countries.  Individual  books  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  but  there  was  no  general  work  that  could 
give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Japanese  literature  in  all  its 
great  variety  and  unusual  beauty.  This  gap  has  now  been 
filled  with  the  publication  of  this  Anthology  which  has  been 
issued  as  part  of  the  Japanese  series  of  the  Unesco  Collection 
of  Representative  Works. 

Mr.  Keene’s  anthology  covers  twelve  centuries,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  b<x)k 
designed  to  be  read  for  pleasure,  and  the  translations  have 
been  chosen  not  only  for  their  accuracy  but  for  their  read¬ 
ability. 

To  the  western  reader,  the  earliest  preserved  Japanese 
poetry — before  the  ninth  century  ad — is  likely  to  have  the 
most  immediate  appeal.  Before  most  of  the  languages  now 
spoken  in  Europe  had  developed,  Japanese  writers  were  com¬ 
posing  in  their  poems  of  striking  imagery  and  intensity  of 
feeling. 

The  poetry  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  reflects 
Japanese  love  of  nature,  and  the  melancholy  thoughts  on  the 
frailty  and  uncertainty  of  life  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  cherry  blossoms  that  flower  and  fade,  the  foam  that 
glistens  and  melts  away. 

“  Oh,  pain  of  my  love  that  you  know  not — 

A  love  like  the  maiden-lily 

Blooming  in  the  thicket  of  the  summer  moor!” 

cries  Lady  Otomo,  while  the  husband  parting  reluctantly  from 
his  wife,  “  even  as  the  creeping  vines  do  part,”  turns  back  to 
gaze  on  her,  until  the  yellow  leaves  of  Watari  Hill  hide  her 
from  sight: 

“  I  thought  myself  a  strong  man. 

But  the  sleeves  of  my  garment 
Are  wetted  through  with  tears.” 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all  the  poems  in  the 
Man’yoshu,  or  Collection  of  Ten  Thousand  Leaves,  is  the 
“  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Furuhi,”  in  which  the  writer  telb 
how  the  little  boy  used  to  say  to  his  parents: 

“  Leave  me  not,  father  and  mother. 

Let  me  sleep  between  you. 

Like  saki-kusa,  the  three-stalked  plant.” 

Now  that  the  child  is  dead,  the  grief-stricken  father  prays : 

”  So  young  he  will  not  know  the  way; 

Here  is  a  fee  for  you, 

O  courier  from  the  Nether  World, 

Bear  him  on  your  back.” 

But  as  the  centuries  pass  we  see  more  and  more  evidence 
of  the  stern  code  which  demanded  of  people  in  high  positions 
that  misfortune  be  accepted  with  inward  as  well  as  outward 
submission.  The  narrow  path  between  too  much  conformity 
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and  an  excess  of  originality  had  to  be  trodden  carefully,  in 
life  as  in  art.  Murasaki  Shikibu,  author  of  the  great  eleventh 
century  novel.  Tale  of  Genji,  and  a  close  friend  of  the 
Empress,  writes  in  her  diary  while  at  court ;  “Iff  go  on 
describing  ladies'  manners,  I  shall  be  called  an  old  gossip.”  A 
little  later  she  adds,  revealingly,  “  With  everyone  some  fault 
can  be  found,  but  only  those  who  are  ever  mindful  to  conceal 
it  even  when  alone,  can  completely  succeed.” 

Two  centuries  later  Yoshida  Kenko,  a  former  court 
official  who  became  a  Buddhist  monk,  jotted  down  here  and 
there  in  his  Essays  on  Idleness  enough  advice  about  be¬ 
haviour  in  good  society  to  make  him  a  sort  of  Oriental  Lord 
Chesterfield.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  a  young  man  of  the 
world  should  have  a  knowledge  of  literature,  versification, 
music,  etiquette  and  penmanship,  that  he  should  show  some 
fondness  for  women  but  not  be  ”  their  constant  and  familiar 
companion,”  and,  finally,  that  he  “  should  not  refuse  a  little 
wine  when  it  is  pressed  upon  him.”  But  all  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  should  be  tempered  with  at  least  apparent  modesty. 
“  One  should  never  make  a  show  of  having  a  deep  knowledge 
of  any  subject.  Well-bred  people  do  not  talk  in  a  superior  way 
even  about  things  of  which  they  have  a  good  knowledge.” 

There  were  those,  however,  who  did  not  mind  facing  the 
consequences  of  non-conformity.  Kenko  tells  of  a  lady  who 
loved  to  study  insects  so  much  that  she  neglected  her  appear¬ 
ance  and  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  girl  of  her  station. 
When  her  parents  remonstrated  with  her,  pointing  out  that 
people  would  think  her  peculiar,  she  replied:  ”  I  do  not  mind 
what  they  think,  I  want  to  inquire  into  everything  that  exists 
and  find  out  how  it  began.” 

This  pioneer  scientist  sticks  in  the  reader’s  mind.  Not 
until  much  later  would  her  inquiring  spirit  have  been  ap¬ 
preciated — not  until  Japan  opened  its  doors  to  Occidental 
science  and  began  competing  with  the  West. 

The  Japanese  literature  of  this  later  period  reflects  the 
turmoil  that  accompanied  the  decision  in  the  eighteen-fifties 
to  open  relations  with  the  westerners.  There  was  disgust  with 
the  decadent  Shogunate  and  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  that, 
when  Japan  had  to  solve  her  own  problems,  the  presence  of 
foreigners  could  only  interfere.  As  so  often  happened,  the 
poets  writing  in  Chinese  were  among  the  most  outspoken. 
Yanagawa  Seigan  (1789-1858)  berated  the  Shogunate: 

“  You,  whose  ancestors  in  the  mighty  days 

Roared  at  the  skies  and  swept  across  the  earth. 

Stand  now  helpless  to  drive  off  wrangling  foreigners — 

How  empty  your  title,  ‘  Queller  of  Barbarians  ’!” 

But  Sakuma  Shozan  (1811-1864),  in  a  poem  about  Peter 
the  Great,  bemoaned  the  fact  that  the  Japan  of  his  day  had 
no  leaders  of  comparable  stature : 

”  He  pushed  back  the  eastern  borders  three  thousand  miles. 

Learned  the  Dutch  science  and  taught  it  to  his  people. 

Idly  we  sit  talking  of  our  long  dead  heroes — 

In  a  hundred  years  have  we  bred  such  a  man?” 

With  the  Meiji  Restoration  a  decade  later,  Japan  was  to 
set  but,  like  the  “  great  ship  ”  used  as  a  symbol  of  power  and 
security  by  so  many  of  her  early  poets,  on  a  course  that 
would  lead  her  to  unprecedented  prestige.  But  as  the  country 
changed,  so  did  its  literature.  The  work  of  Japanese  writers 
of  the  past  ninety  years  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
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volume  which,  like  the  present  one,  will  be  published  as  part 
of  the  Unesco  Collection  of  Representative  Works. 

Mary  Burnet 

The  Seven  Islands  by  JON  Godden  (Chat to  &  Windus, 

lOs.  6d.) 

This  is  a  delightful  story,  a  story  with  a  moral,  and 
utterly  convincing  in  atmosphere.  It  concerns  a  group  of 
seven  sacred  islands  in  the  River  Ganges,  on  one  of  which 
lives  a  holy  man,  alone  with  the  birds  and  snakes  who  are  his 
friends.  He  is  quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  seeing 
only  a  few  disciples  from  time  to  time,  but  suddenly  his 
peaceful  life  is  disrupted  by  the  coming  of  a  rival,  who 
attempts  to  found  a  religious  community  on  a  neighbouring 
island.  The  holy  man’s  unorthodox  attempts  to  break  up  this 
community  are  foiled  by  a  violent  storm  which  destroys  his 
neighbour’s  ashram,  and  he  accepts  this-  as  a  lesson  which  is, 
simply,  to  let  well  alone.  The  description  of  the  river,  the 
bird  and  animal  life  and  the  gentle  humour  and  fairy  tale 
charm  of  the  story  are  enchanting. 

S.  N.  Radcliffe 

Himalayan  Circuit  by  G.  D.  Khosla  (MacMillan,  18r.) 

This  is  not  an  account  of  the  climbing  of  great  peaks  in 
the  Himalayas  but  of  a  journey  in  that  region.  Mr.  Khosla, 
a  Judge  of  an  Indian  High  Court,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
made  a  trip  of  several  weeks  through  Spiti  and  Kalu,  two 
cantons  of  the  Kangra  Valley  hill  district  bordering  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Tibet  and  lying  between  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  on  the  west  and  the  Simla  hill  States 
on  the  east.  The  book  has  a  useful  map  indicating  the  routes 
taken  and  a  number  of  very  good  photographs  illustrating  the 
text ;  and  the  details  of  the  story  are  enlivened  by  vivid  des¬ 
criptions  which  do  justice  to  the  unforgettable  magnificence 
and  beauties  of  the  Himalayan  .scenery  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  Himalayan  solitudes. 

It  is  much  more  than  a  mere  factual  account  of  the 
didiculties  and  hazards  inseparable  from  a  venture  of  this 
sort ;  the  organising  of  transport,  the  long  and  tiring  marches 
along  tracks  in  places  a  mere  trail  almost  non-existent,  the 
passage  of  high  snowy  passes  and  of  glaciers,  and  the  terrify¬ 
ing  experience  of  crossing  mountain  torrents  by  rope-bridge. 
All  this  is  admirably  told.  In  addition  one  is  given  an  in¬ 
formed  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  local  people, 
their  mode  of  living  and  their  habits.  Two  chapters  devoted 
to  isolated  and  backward  Spiti  are  of  particular  interest  with 
their  accounts  of  visits  to  monasteries  and  monks  and  the 
reader  is  put  au  fait  with  some  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
form  of  Buddhist  faith  existing  in  those  parts.  Mr.  Khosla 
does  not  resist  a  tilt  or  two  at  the  British  odicials  who  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Kangra  Valley  district  under  the  British  regime 
and  evidently  considers  more  could  have  been  done  to  open 
up  the  tract  and  to  better  the  condition  of  its  people.  These 
defects  it  is  now  hoped  to  remedy  by  the  construction  of 
“  jeepable  ”  tracks  and  bridges,  irrigation,  the  provision  of 
schools  and  so  forth  so  that  “  Spiti  will  no  longer  remain  an 
isolated  pocket  of  shy  and  backward  humanity.” 

Mr.  Nehru  supplies  a  foreword  to  an  entertaining  and 
attractively  written  book. 

W.  A.  Garstin 

The  First  Englishman  in  Japan  by  P.  G.  Rogers 

(Harvill  Press,  125.  6d.) 

Will  Adams  was  one  of  those  adventurous,  buccaneering 
sailors  in  the  same  tradition  as  Drake  and  Hawkins,  shrewd, 
adventurous,  ready  to  voyage  for  months  or  even  years  in 
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order  to  make  a  fortune.  In  1598,  Adams  left  Europe  as  the 
pilot  of  a  Dutch  trading  vessel,  which  after  two  years  of 
voyaging  interspersed  with  scuffles  with  the  Portuguese  and 
an  enforced  stay  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Anally  reached 
Japan.  Adams  never  returned  to  England  again. 

When  he  landed  in  Japan,  the  Tokugawa  period  was  just 
beginning,  under  the  Shogunate  of  leyasu.  leyasu  was  in 
favour  of  establishing  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  Adams  was  soon  accepted  as  an  honoured  adviser  at 
court.  He  became  shipbuilder,  tutor  in  mathematics,  and 
finally  adviser  on  foreign  affairs  to  the  Shogun,  who  was 
puzzled  by  the  differences  between  the  other  European 
countries  who  had  attemped  to  establish  relations  with  Japan 
—  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands.  For  his  services, 
Adams  was  eventually  elevated  to  a  comparatively  high  rank 
and  given  an  estate  and  eighty  retainers.  He  became  quite 
accustomed  to  Japanese  ways,  so  one  gathers  from  the  rather 
scanty  material  available  on  more  p)ersonal  aspects  of  Adams’ 
life.  He  married  a  Japanese  woman  and  had  two  children, 
and  a  house  in  the  growing  city  of  Tokyo.  He  became  quite 
fluent  in  Japanese,  and  although  for  the  first  few  years  of  his 
stay  in  Japan  he  had  been  refused  permission  to  leave,  when 
the  chance  finally  came  for  him  to  do  so,  he  chose  to  remain 
in  the  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by  trading  voyages  to 
Cochin  China,  and  Siam,  but  these  schemes  did  not  prosper. 
He  died  in  1620  and  twenty  years  later  Japan  sealed  herself 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  two  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  turned  the  material  available  into  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  narrative.  One  would  have  liked  to 
learn  more  about  the  actual  personality  of  Adams,  about  his 
relations  with  the  Japanese,  details  about  his  wife  and 
children,  his  way  of  life,  but  since  a  large  part  of  the  papers 
available  concern  Adams’  financial  transactions  and  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  East  India  company  (who  disliked  him  but 
found  him  indispensable)  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author. 
In  Japan,  Mr.  Adams  is  still  commemorated  by  a  yearly 
ceremony  at  Ito. 

S.N.R. 

France-Asie  Mars^Avril  1956  Numero  Special: 

Presence  du  Royaume  Lao  {Paris :  Editions  Domat) 

This  special  number  of  France^Asie  is  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  and  authoritative  presentation  of  information 
about  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  The  contributors  include 
ministers  of  the  government,  members  of  the  Laotian  Royal 
Family,  heads  of  various  official  agencies  and  learned  scholars 
of  L’Ecole  Francaise  d’Extreme  Orient.  Their  joint  efforts 
have  produced  a  handbook  which  is  something  much  more 
than  the  mass  of  statistics  one  might  have  dreaded.  One  gets 
the  impression  of  a  young  nation  anxious  to  go  forward  and 
yet  afflicted  by  no  inhibitions  of  the  type  that  drive  other 
young  nations  to  scrap  what  is  of  value  in  the  traditional  way 
of  life.  The  aim  of  the  editor,  M.  de  Berval,  is  set  forth  in 
his  prefatory  note  where  he  says  that  over  and  above  the  bare 
enumeration  of  information  he  and  his  contributors  have 
hoped  to  reveal  something  of  the  real  soul  of  the  country. 

The  issue  devotes  about  50  pages  to  the  geography  and 
history  of  Laos,  including  two  accounts,  based  on  the  writings 
of  a  Dutch  and  a  Genoese  traveller,  of  the  state  of  the 
country  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  arts,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  contribution  of  Prince  Souvanna-Phouma  on  music.  In 
addition  to  describing  briefly  several  instruments,  including 
the  khene,  a  wind  instrument  made  up  of  bamboo  pipes,  hc 
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gives  an  account  of  the  technique  of  orchestral  renderings  and 
a  few  simple  scores  of  rounds  and  other  tunes. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  is  the  account  of  child¬ 
hood  in  Laos  by  Princess  Souvanna-Phouma,  who  was  also  a 
delegate  of  her  country  to  Unesco.  Children  in  Laos  have  no 
special  festival  of  their  own,  corresponding  to  Christmas  for 
example,  but  they  enjoy  their  share  of  the  national  festivals 
and  have  a  happy  childhood.  They  hear  their  elders  sing 
nursery  rhymes  to  them  which  are — like  the  nursery  rhymes 
of  the  West — more  onomatapoeic  rather  than  logical  or 
coherent. 

There  are  sections  devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  people, 
to  local  medicine  and  to  the  language  and  literature  of  Laos 
with  the  different  scripts  in  use.  Especially  fascinating  are  the 
translations  from  ancient  annals  and  folk  tales,  legends  and 
fables  which  are  full  of  human  feeling  and  humour.  Turning 
to  some  more  modern  aspects  of  the  country,  one  gets  a 
picture  of  a  country  with  plenty  of  untapped  potential  human 
resources  —  the  fivefold  increase  in  the  children  receiving 
primary  education  since  1945  indicates  how  much  scope  there 
may  be. 

Argus 

The  Feast  of  the  Dead  by  G.  M.  Jay  {Robert  Hale, 

10s.  6d.) 

A  mystery  story,  and  of  its  kind  original  and  well-written. 
The  story  is  concerned  with  the  lives  of  a  white  brother  and 
sister,  brought  up  on  a  small  island  off  New  Guinea,  with  only 
occasional  contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  coming  of  a 
third  person  from  the  Australian  mainland  brings  its  compli¬ 
cations,  accentuated  by  the  strange  and  almost  unreal  sur¬ 


roundings.  The  island  background,  the  islanders’  customs  and 
beliefs  are  convincing  and  not  unduly  emphasised.  H.K. 

A  Buddhist  Students'  Manual.  Edited  by  Christmas 
Humphreys  {The  Buddhist  Society,  10s.  6d.  net) 

This  admirable  handbook  will  serve  to  introduce  many 
to  Buddhism  and  the  position  occupied  by  Buddhism  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  scholar  but  the  brief  glossary 
of  Buddhist  terms  will  be  very  useful,  especially  in  newspaper 
offices  where  guidance  on  matters  of  Buddhist  terminology  is 
frequently  lacking.  N.W. 

Books  and  Publications  Received 

Syngman  Rhee  Through  Western  Eyes  {Seoul  Office  of  Public 
Information) 

Korea  Flaming  High.  Excerpts  from  statements  by  President 
Syngman  Rhee  in  1953  {Seoul  Office  of  Public  Information) 

Problems  of  Wage  PoHcy  in  Asian  Countries  {Internationd 
Labour  Office  is.  6d.) 

Report  on  the  Multiple-Purpose  Plan  for  Permanently  Controlling 
the  Yellow  River  by  Teng  Tse-hui  {Peking:  Foreign 
Languages  Press) 

Report  on  the  First  Election  of  Members  to  tbe  I.egislative 
Council  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  {Kuala  Lumpur  Govern¬ 
ment  Press  $2) 

Planning  for  an  Expanding  Economy  by  C.  N.  Vakil  and  P.  R. 
Brahmanand  {Bombay:  Vora,  20s.) 

The  Historical  Status  ‘of  Tibet  by  Tieh-Tseng  Li  {Columbia 
University  Press.  London:  Cumberlege,  405.) 
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Writing  Asian  History — 1 

HISTORY  in  a  TIME  of  TRANSITION 

By  Hugh  Tinker 

This  is  the  first  of  a  number  of  articles,  by  the  younger  generation  of  historians,  on  the  writing  of  Asian  history  in  the 
light  of  changing  conditions  in  Asia.  Others  are  to  be  published  in  the  coming  months.  Dr.  Tinker  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
London  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies.  From  1954 — 55  he  was  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  Rangoon. 
His  book,  “  The  Union  of  Burma,"  is  to  be  published  shortly. 


Historical  writing,  like  much  else  in  Asia,  is  at 
present  passing  through  a  fluid,  transitional  phase.  For 
nearly  200  years,  historians  of  Asia  have  been  involved 
in  the  great  debate  that  has  revolved  around  colonialism,  both 
in  the  sense  of  economic  exploitation  and  of  imposed  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  West.  This  debate,  which  attained  its  climax 
during  the  half-century  1900-1950  has  now  been  concluded 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  colonial  power  having  departed, 
except  for  a  few  footholds  where — as  in  Malaya — their  with¬ 
drawal  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  But  although  the 
debate  has  ceased  to  have  any  practical  significance,  the 
historians  of  today — ^both  Asian  and  western — ^are  still  almost 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  problems  which  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  their  predecessors. 

How  was  it  that  men  who  came  to  Asia  as  traders  stayed 
to  become  administrators?  Was  their  purpose  only  the 
economic  exploitation  of  underdeveloped  countries,  or  were 
they  also  moved  by  higher  motives? 

These  ulterior  motives — a  desire  to  spread  the  light  of 
Christianity,  to  introduce  a  concept  of  law  that  was  absolute 
ind  nationwide,  to  create  the  liberal  institutions  of  responsible 
government — how  far  were  they  dominant?  How  far  success¬ 
ful?  What  was  the  Asian  response? 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  pondered  by  western 
historians.  Many  of  them  approached  their  subjea  in  a  mood 
of  fulfilment,  seeking  to  place  on  record  their  sense  of  high 
achievement;  others  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  of  doubt 
and  of  warning;  others  reacted  against  the  whole  process  of 
alien  domination  and  exploitation. 

On  the  Asian  side,  the  same  topics  were  the  subject  of 
itudy  but  (somewhat  naturally)  often  in  different  terms. 
Among  Asians  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  thinkers 
who  adopted  a  western  point  of  view,  and  who  treated  the 
process  of  alien  domination  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  reform 
and  reconstruction  of  their  society,  but,  as  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  West  spread  through¬ 
out  Asia,  a  different  attitude  took  shape.  In  general,  Asian 
historians  became  concerned  to  reestablish  their  own  civilisa¬ 
tions  as  equal  or  superior  in  value  to  those  of  the  West;  they 
examined  colonial  activities  in  Asia  to  prove  that  these  had 
damaged  and  destroyed  the  pre-existing  cultures;  and  they 
established  “  legends  ”  or  “  folk  myths  ”  of  national  struggles 
against  the  alien  invader. 

In  short,  whereas  western  writers  were  largely  concerned 
to  justify  and  explain  European  intervention  in  Asia,  the 


Asians  were  largely  concerned  to  rehabilitate  their  national 
esteem  and  to  contribute  towards  the  task  of  shaking  off  alien 
rule:  on  neither  side  was  it  possible  to  be  independent,  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  struggle.  However  scholarly  and  de¬ 
tached  individuals  on  either  side  might  be,  they  could  not 
approach  history  in  Asia  without  becoming  subjea  to  all 
manner  of  preconceptions  and  pre-suppositions.  All  history 
was,  to  some  extent,  polemic. 

The  process  whereby  in  the  1940’s  and  ’50’s  complete 
independence  has  been  attained  by  most  of  the  nations  of 
South  and  South-East  Asia  might  have  been  expeaed  to 
liberate  historians  from  these  pre-considerations.  But  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Britain  and  her  former  dominions, 
the  transfer  of  power  was  made  amicably  and  without  the 
interposition  of  force,  “  colonialism  ”  has  left  a  deep  scar 
upon  the  minds  of  both  sides  to  the  former  relationship. 

On  the  British  side,  feelings  are  composed  of  a  curious 
mixture  of  guilt  and  of  shaken  pride.  Colonialism  is  no 
longer  respeaable;  the  qualities  of  charaaer,  the  commercial 
“  know  how  ”  and  technical  inventiveness,  which  made  it 
possible  for  Europeans — more  especially  the  British — to  rule, 
and  reap  the  natural  wealth  of  Asia,  are  not  now  in  fashion. 
The  self-confidence  and  sense  of  mission  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Briton  now  has  an  embarrassing,  old-fashioned  look. 

Yet  the  British  today  regard  with  frustration  a  world 
where  the  Royal  Navy  is  no  longer  supreme,  and  where  the 
Q'ty  of  London  is  no  longer  the  universal  aunt.  Surely  things 
were  much  better  when  Britain  held  dominion  over  palm  and 
pine?  Surely  the  British  Empire  cannot  just  be  dismissed 
with  a  sneer  by  Mr.  Krushchev? 

And  so  the  main  themes  in  British  historical  writing 
about  Asia  in  the  post-imperial  present  arc  still  concerned 
with  the  impaa  of  colonialism  on  eastern  peoples,  and  the 
writers  themselves  are  still  mentally  and  emotionally  involved 
in  the  process.  The  “  non-professional  ”  historians,  who  are 
mainly  former  administrators  or  soldiers,  or  conneaed  with 
commerce,  write  in  a  valediaory  strain,  sounding  a  last 
reveille  for  British  achievements.  The  university  historians 
tend  to  protest  their  disassociation  from  Imperialism,  to  con¬ 
demn  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  not  foreseeing  the 
course  of  events  in  the  twentieth  century.  Revised  editions  of 
the  standard  histories  are  made,  in  which  the  older  references 
to  ancient  Asian  rulers  arc  omitted.  But  the  university 
historians  are  just  as  much  obsessed  with  the  colonial  regime 
as  other  writers  personally  identified  with  the  old  order;  they 
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arc  still  taking  part  in  the  colonial  debate;  very  few  have 
moved  on  to  a  new  view  of  Asian  history. 

The  scholars  of  other  European  nations  are  still  involved, 
perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  British,  with  the 
attitude  of  yesterday.  The  growing  body  of  American  students 
of  Asia  are  also  not  wholly  degage:  up  to  very  recently, 
American  studies  of  South  and  South-East  Asia  have  re¬ 
vealed  an  emotional  anti-colonial  bias  for  which  the  shade 
of  George  III  is  presumably  responsible.  Today,  as 
Americans  enter  to  an  increasing  extent  into  the  affairs  of 
Asia,  frequently  finding  themselves  labelled  “  Imperialists,” 
a  considerable  re-appraisal  of  the  colonial  theme  is  taking 
place. 

But  after  all,  the  most  important  development  of  the 
present  era  is  the  return  of  the  nations  of  Asia  to  their 
former  stature  in  world  affairs.  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
revival  upon  Asian  historians? 

The  scar  made  by  colonial  rule  was  mentioned.  Asians 
often  stress  their  need  to  shake  off  their  “  slave  mentality,” 
a  consciousness  of  inferior  status,  of  economic  backwardness 
and  of  intellectual  frustration  which  many  aver  is  the  legacy 
of  colonial  rule. 

Asian  historians  have  therefore  concerned  themselves 
with  underlining  even  more  forcibly  the  negative  aspect  of 
European  domination.  They  have  enshrined  the  memory  of 
heroes  of  the  struggle  for  national  liberation  in  epic 
biographies  (for  which  the  eight-volume  biography  of  Gandhi 
by  D.  G.  Tendulkar  forms  the  archetype),  they  have  re-told 
the  stories  of  their  countries  in  terms  of  resistance  to  foreign 
domination.  \ 

All  this  represents  a  rejection  of  the  European  view  of 
Asian  countries  during  the  colonial  period:  but  it  does  not 
represent  a  new  conception  of  history.  The  previous  versions 
presented  by  the  Europeans  are  inverted,  turned  inside  out, 
but  the  subject-matter  of  history  remains  the  same,  even  if 
it  is  looked  at  from  an  opposite  angle.  Probably  the  most 
striking  example  of  this  genre  is  the  well-known  study  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  by  Savarkar  entitled  The  Indian  War  of 
Independence.  Savarkar  seeks  to  present  an  entirely  fresh 
picture  of  the  events  of  1857 :  but  praaically  all  his  material 
is  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  British  soldiers  and  British 
officials  of  the  Mutiny  days,  and  his  technique  is  merely  to 
call  their  white  black.  His  account  revolves  round  the  same 
old  issues:  there  is  no  really  new  interpretation  to  compare 
with  the  genuinely  novel  interpretation  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  Mathiez  achieved  by  re-examining  his  subject  in 
terms  of  economic  causes. 

Savarkar  is  avowedly  a  propagandist  and  is  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  more  detached  scholars  of  his  country.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  broadly  true  that  the  present  generation  of  Asian 
historians  bring  to  their  work  identical  technical  equipment  as 
their  western  colleagues,  they  consider  similar  problems, 
examine  similar  evidence — and  in  almost  every  case,  draw 
conclusions  that  are  subtly  or  tremendously  different  from 
those  of  the  West.  In  the  view  of  this  writer,  there  is  a 
danger  here :  the  two  sides  so  often  appear  to  be  talking  the 
same  language,  to  be  undergoing  the  same  cerebrations,  when 
in  reality  they  are  moving  in  opposite  dirertions. 


The  Asian,  almost  inevitably,  will  see  his  subject  against 
a  background  of  renascent  nationalism:  the  European  can¬ 
not  adopt  this  framework  for  himself,  even  if  he  wishes  so  to 
do.  But  to  most  European  scholars,  nationalist  history  is 
associated  with  the  aberrations  of  French  and  German 
national  apologists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  theme 
has  a  somewhat  hollow  ring. 

If  Asian  thinkers  are  being  carried  on  a  wave  of 
nationalism,  Europeans  still  look  at  the  world  through 
European  blinkers.  The  term  “  Europe-centric  ”  has  been 
devised  to  characterise  this  point  of  view  in  which  activities 
in  Asia  and  Africa  are  considered  to  be  important  mainly  as 
they  affea  Europeans  and  are  motivated  by  them.  It  is  typical 
of  this  attitude  that,  when  in  1946  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  first  agreed  to  include  the  history  of  Africa,  South 
America  and  Asia  within  the  scope  of  undergraduate  studies, 
the  course  received  the  name  of  “  The  Expansion  of 
Europe!” 

And  so  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  historians  of  East  and 
West  to  recognise  honestly  their  different  viewpoints  and 
agree,  frankly,  to  differ  when  they  must,  rather  than  to  snipe 
at  each  other  from  their  separate  vantage-points.  Probably 
the  most  important  function  of  the  July  G)nference  on  Asian 
History  held  in  London  was  to  bring  together  a  gathering  of 
scholars  from  three  continents,  giving  them  the  opportunity' 
to  talk  at  length  and  to  discover  their  variously-held  points 
of  view. 
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A  TRAGEDY  OF  ERRORS 

By  Richard  Weston 


Malaya  has  been  described  as  a  country  without  a 
soul.  No  other  country  in  Asia  has  grown  rich  so 
rapidly  and  with  so  little  integration  between  the 
various  races  who  have  contributed  to  its  wealth  and 
development.  In  spite  of  the  tenuous  threads  which  have  held 
these  people  now  classified  as  “  Malayans  ”  to  the  country 
which  is  theirs  and  yet  not  theirs,  the  differing  racial  and 
cultural  backgrounds,  self  interest,  group  and  race  loyalty 
have  not  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  common  outlook,  a 
feeling  of  unity,  a  basic  loyalty  to  the  country  whose  wealth 
has  been  both  its  making  and  its  undoing. 

But  the  essence  of  Malaya  lies  not  in  its  towns,  its  tin 
mines,  its  rubber  plantations,  but  in  the  vastness  of  the 

jungle,  whose  limitless  ex¬ 
panse  makes  even  the  man¬ 
made  jungles  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  rubber  trees 
look  like  islands  in  a  limitless 
ocean — a  few  years  of  neglect 
and  the  jungle  would  claim 
them.  The  jungle  is  a  con¬ 
stant  motif  occuring  through¬ 
out  Han  Suyin’s  narrative.* 
It  is  present  not  only  in  its 
physical  shape,  but  in  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  the 
peoples  themselves,  for  there 
may  be  friendliness  between 
the  different  races,  but  not 
friendship,  laughter  but  not  joy,  for  each  man  has  at  heart 
the  law  of  self-interest,  the  law  of  the  jungle.  There  are  the 
people  “  Inside,”  to  whom  the  jungle  with  its  towering  trees, 
tangled  vines  and  creepers  through  which  the  sun  barely 
filters,  is  home,  a  place  where  they  feel  at  ease,  governed  by 
their  own  harsh  laws  and  from  whence  they  emerge  only  to 
kill,  or  to  surrender.  “  Because,”  says  Lam  Teck,  Chinese 
businessman  and  police  informer,  “  what  is  there  for  a  young 
Chinese  in  Malaya  but  the  jungle,  the  hellish  green  mouth  of 
the  jungle?” 

On  this,  Han  Suyin  bases  her  tragedy.  It  is  not  a  novel 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  rather  a  social  conunentary,  and  the 
narrative  is  interwoven  with  a  constant  interplay  of  per¬ 
sonalities  and  small,  meaningful  events — like  a  Chinese  land¬ 
scape  scroll,  in  which  there  is  no  beginning  and  no  end,  and 
the  figures  in  the  picture  are  only  important  in  relation  to 
their  surroundings.  Han  Suyin  takes  her  present  life  as  a 
doctor  as  a  background  and  through  it  introduces  the  com¬ 
plex  society  which  constitutes  Malaya  today.  The  various 
components  of  this  microcosm  are  described  with  clarity  and 


*  .  .  .  and  the  Rain  my  Drink  by  Han  Suyin  (Cape,  ldf.> 


force — they  are  seen  through  the  novelist’s  eye  rather  than  the 
journalist’s  and  the  random  procession  of  Chinese  rubber 
tappers,  police  officers,  business  men,  stool  pigeons,  are  seen 
as  merely  the  participants  in  the  scene,  neither  praised  nor 
blamed  for  what  they  are.  For  Han  Suyin  is  a  realist — the 
police  informer  or  the  business  man,  the  guerilla  fighter  or 
the  English  police  officer— each  receive  equal  treatment. 
None  are  painted,  in  brighter  or  lesser  colours — all  are  part 
of  the  “  shapeless,  incoherent,  grotesque  and  tedious  growth  ” 
which  is  Malaya  as  she  sees  it. 

In  this  heterogeneous  procession,  the  Chinese  pre¬ 
dominate,  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  author’s  feelings  of 
racial  affinity,  but  mainly  because  of  all  the  communities  in 
Malay,  theirs  is  the  most  obtrusive,  the  most  tenacious,  the 
most  feared,  a  people  whose  virtues  of  thrift,  self  help,  in¬ 
dustry  have  become  almost  vices,  and  whose  existence  is 
looked  on  as  a  threat  to  the  pacification  of  the  country. 

The  resettlement  of  half  a  million  people,  mostly  Chinese 
small  farmers,  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  population  of  Malaya, 
in  camps  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  had  been  preceded  by 
methods  dictated  by  the  Emergency  and  which  had  turned 
many  against  the  British.  Harsh  measures  involving  the  burn¬ 
ing  down  of  entire  villages,  the  slaughter  of  pigs,  people 
removed  wholesale  by  lorry  unprovided  with  food  or  water 
had  brought  in  their  train  dubious  rewards.  Resettlement  on 
the  scale  involved  was  seen  as  the  only  solution  to  isolate 
the  people  from  the  guerillas,  and  so  to  starve  them  into  sub¬ 
mission. ''Han  Suyin  depicts  with  detachment  the  mixed  bag 
of  resettlement  officers,  dealing  with  a  problem  which  to 
some  was  as  simple  as  drilling  a  platoon  on  a  parade  ground 
and  to  others  a  disturbing  situation.  The  loneliness  of  the 
white  man,  cut  off  from  the  world  around  him,  clinging  to 
the  shreds  of  his  own  world  which  finds  its  outlets  in  the 
collective  boredom  of  his  fellows  in  club  gossip  and  drinking 
parties,  is  typified  in  the  character  of  Luke  Davis,  a  police 
officer.  He  is  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  inner  malaise 
which  makes  him  question  the  reasons  and  the  justification  of 
his  official  acts.  He  is  an  outcast  to  all  intents,  among  his 
fellows,  in  a  job  where  thinking  is  nearly  out  of  bounds. 
Caught  in  the  treadmill  of  his  own  doubts  and  fears,  Davis 
tries  to  justify  his  role — he  tells  himself  that  his  duty  is  to  put 
down  terrorists,  that  the  jimgle  law  of  survival  “  it’s  them  or 
us”  should  suffice  to  justify  the  means. 

A  more  sophisticated  and  shrewd  assessment  is  voiced 
by  another  police  officer,  who  feels  that  by  not  living  up  to 
the  prototype  of  t)rranny,  the  British  have  done  Malaya  a 
disservice.  By  promising  independence  and  teaching  fair 
elections,  the  Malayans  have  b^  given  a  half  measure  of 
freedom,  giving  them  nothing  absolutely  concrete  to  fight 
against.  There  have  not  been  enough  prisons,  not  enough 
oppression  and  therefore  perhaps,  no  Gandhi  or  no  Nehru  to 
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unite  the  whole  country  in  a  great  surge  of  nationalist  en¬ 
thusiasm.  There  is  a  flexibility,  an  infinite  variety  of  dis¬ 
guises  under  the  cloaks  of  virtue  and  principle,  which,  to 
Asian  eyes,  cover  the  expediencies  of  British  rule.  As 
Mahudin,  a  former  student  of  the  University  of  Malaya,  says 
to  an  English  acquaintance : 

“  You  cajole  and  threaten,  smile  and  frown,  but  most 
of  all  you  use  gamesmanship.  .  .  .  You  sap  our  self- 
confidence  until  we  exist  merely  to  court  your  approval. 
You've  made  ‘  That's  not  fair '  tantamount  to  ‘  That's  not 
British.’  You  keep  us  perpetually  off  balance,  unpleasantly 
aware  of  our  inferiority  and  that's  the  whole  secret  of  your 
skill  and  power.” 

Underneath  all  this,  Mahudin  sees  a  merciless  resolve  to 
keep  Malaya  for  the  sake  of  its  wealth,  its  (in  and  its  rubber, 
the  “  live  gold  ”  for  which  all  this  was  happening,  for  which 
men  fought  and  died — the  sap  which  kept  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  fragmented  land.  The  feeling  of  inferiority  and 
lack  of  self-confidence  in  the  face  of  imperturbable  and  rigid 
efficiency,  Mahudin  sees  as  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  who  will  use  it  as  an  excuse  to  prolong  the 
period  of  tutelage.  But  he  is  British-trained  in  English 
schools,  so  he  cannot  escape  either.  He  is  forced  at  the  same 
time  to  love  and  hate  his  masters. 

But  what  progress  can  democracy  make  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  described  here?  What  does  it  mean  to  the  average 
Malayan  to  whom  free  elections  are  still  a  novelty?  And  what 
of  the  thousands  without  citizenship  rights,  what  meaning  has 
it  for  them?  It  is  a  word  seized  upon  and  bandied  about  with 
alacrity,  learned  parrot  fashion  and  repeated  as  often  by  those 
whose  conception  of  democracy  may  mean  little  more  than 
an  excuse  for  advancing  their  own  interests: 

“  Oh,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tay,  enthusiastically,  “  I  think 
with  all  respect  that  democracy  is  wonderful.” 

"  It's  only  wonderful,”  answered  Crufts,  “  if  it  keeps 
on  finding  fault  with  itself  and  keeping  itself  up  to  scratch. 
And  as  for  shooting,  well,  it's  true  perhaps  that  we're  not 
brutal  or  cruel,  though  we're  sometimes  bloody  stupid  or 
unimaginative.  Our  mistakes  are  sins  of  omission  and 
!  negligence,  mental  sloth  and  lack  of  foresight.  They  are 

not  deliberate  viciousness.  And  perhaps  that  is  what  is 
going  to  save  us,  this  edge  of  mercy  and  fairness.  .  .  .” 
To  himself  he  added.  ”  And  that  is  also  the  excuse  our 
colonialism  invokes  for  staying  here.  We  have  seen  the 
writing  on  the  wall  and  we  are  ready  to  let  go  even  if 
only  slowly,  but  our  credentials  before  God  for  hanging  on 
are  only  this  excuse,  that  if  we  go,  something  worse  may 
happen,  another  tyranny,  worse  than  ours.  But  I'd  resent 
any  master,  good  or  bad.  I'd  rather  be  free  and  make  my 
own  mistakes’.  But  I  was  bom  free  and  he  was  born 
protected,  that’s  the  difference.” 

The  English  characters  in  the  book  may  not  stand  out  as 
fearless  and  forthright.  In  fart,  they  are  on  the  whole  a  rather 
muddled  bunch,  but  their  bewilderment,  their  frustrations, 
and  their  dutiful  carrying  out  of  the  roles  assigned  to  them 
are  depicted  with  charity  and  a  slight  tinge  of  malice.  They 
are  not  turned  into  crude  jacks-in-office — cracking  whips  and 
shouting  for  stengahs.  Rather  they  have  been  seen  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  bewildered,  stifled,  bored  by  the  drciunstances 
in  which  either  by  choice  or  chance  they  are  set  down,  know¬ 


ing  that  theirs  is  a  temporary  role  and  that  their  job 
ultimately  lies  in  the  handing  over  of  power  however  re¬ 
luctantly  and  slowly.  The  hardest  task  is  to  learn  to  restrain 
their  own  power,  for  in  order  to  safeguard  freedom  they 
themselves  must  respect  it. 

But  it  is  the  Chinese  who  dominate  the  picture,  and  the 
young  Chinese,  the  students,  the  rubber  tappers,  the  business 
men — the  guerillas — trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  jungle  of 
bitterness  and  frustration,  some  by  amassing  money,  feeling 
that  without  money  a  man  is  nothing  but  labour,  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  for,  to  toil,  to  be  deported  or  cajoled  as  occasion 
demanded  and  that  only  by  wealth  does  a  man  achieve 
dignity.  Sons  of  fathers  who  had  made  fortunes  by  ruthless 
industry,  these  westernised,  exuberant,  spendthrift,  luxury- 
loving  Chinese  are  a  t3q)e  often  encountered  in  South-East 
Asia.  Under  the  “  aggressive,  apprehensive  jollity  ”  there  lies 
the  unconcealed  expression  of  a  perpetual  fear.  It  is  fear  too 
which  governs  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  rubber  tappers, 
enclosed  in  their  barbed  wire  conclaves,  from  which  they  pass 
only  to  work  in  fear,  of  the  jungle  guerillas,  the  people 
“  Inside,”  fear  of  the  police  who  can  at  a  moment’s  notice 
separate  husbands  and  wives,  probe  and  search,  holding  these 
people  under  unflagging  suspicion,  until  they  turn  a  face  of 
impassive  acceptance  and  are  classified  as  “  good.”  It  is  fear 
that  drives  the  young  Chinese,  the  students,  to  the  jungle,  or 
to  China,  the  new  America  of  Asia.  Fear  and  bitterness — 
fear  that  the  future  holds  little  for  them  in  the  land  where 
they  were  bom.  In  their  bitterness  and  frustration  China 
appears  as  a  land  of  mighty  achievements,  fearless  enterprise, 
of  hardship  and  labour  sanctified  by  common  purpose  and 
unrelenting  idealism.  Their  enthusiasm  and  ardour  makes 
them  the  best  of  the  lot,  they  are  not  content  with  mediocrity 
or  idleness.  But  they  in  their  turn  hold  a  threat  of  bloodshed 
and  violence — for  courage  and  idealism  can  become  sour  and 
brutal  if  denied  a  worthy  outlet.  Those  of  their  fellows  who 
had  chosen  the  way  of  the  jungle — who  had  gone  “  Inside  ” — 
was  it  worth  it,  “  the  violence  and  the  nightmares  endured 
for  the  dream  to  come?”  Accepting  hunger,  defeat,  death  as 
routine,  not  questioning  orders,  tmsting  no  one,  not  even  old 
comrades,  not  noticing  the  jungle  which  is  their  home  but 
walking  in  it  as  if  it  is  the  wide  streets  of  a  city,  telling  them¬ 
selves  “  In  the  Organisation  there  is  no  such  thing  as  defeat. 
There  is  only  change  of  tactics.”  In  this  clamorous  and 
tangled  battlefield  of  hazy  notions,  misunderstood  movements, 
revolution  gone  awry  and  colonialism  preparing  its  subject 
country  for  ultimate  independence,  there  is  no  attempt  by 
Han  Suyin  to  make  a  shape  or  a  meaning.  She  says,  “  There 
is  no  resonance  to  any  event,  no  significance  to  any  gesture, 
no  illumination  to  any  explanation.  There  is  only  repetitious 
exuberance  ...  a  violence  in  all  that  I  apprehend,  in  which 
I  must  not  instil  significance,  for  at  the  moment  it  dispenses 
none.  This  is  Malaya.  And  there  is  no  pattern  yet,  only 
confusion.”  Perhaps  her  next  book  will  take  up  the  same 
threads,  weave  them  into  cohesion,  for  since  this  book  was 
written,  events  have  forced  a  certain  order  out  of  this  dis¬ 
united  and  fragmentary  society.  Nothing  is  static,  not  even  in¬ 
stability,  and  outside  causes  can  shape  a  society  more  quickly 
than  any  doctrine. 
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ASIA  ON  THE  SCREEN 

By  John  Alexander 


ONE  of  the  minor  mysteries  of  the  post-war  film  has  been 
the  appearance  in  films  with  a  Far  Eastern  background 
of  American  gangsters — played  by  Alan  Ladd  and  many 
others.  In  a  succession  of  features,  placed  in  Saigon,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Kashmir,  Singapore,  Shanghai  and  elsewhere,  crime 
films  which  might  normally  have  been  set  in  Chicago  were 
played  against  an  exotic  Oriental  background  in  which  the 
eastern  peoples  were  portrayed  as  not  very  much  more  than 
background  material. 

The  effects  of  this  style  of  film-making  on  Asian 
audiences  were  eventually  realised  by  percipient  American 
writers.  A  recently  published  book,  America,  by  the  US 
author  Richard  Deverill,  noted: 

Arriving  in  Bangkok  in  1952,  one  US  observer  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  front  of  a  large  movie  house, 
a  huge  portrayal  of  an  American.  Gun  in  hand,  this  two 
floor  high  model  American  hovered  over  the  main  street 
of  Bangkok,  a  symbol  of  what  America  represents  to  the 
Siamese  and  Chinese  in  that  city— a  gangster. 

And  he  added : 

After  racial  discrimination,  the  factor  which  most 
harms  relations  between  Asian  peoples  and  ourselves  is 
the  run-of-the-mill  Hollywood  production. 

Recent  American  films  set  in  Asia  have,  however,  shown 
a  most  welcome  change  from  this  type  of  portrayal ;  there  is 
now  a  real  care  being  taken  in  the  approach  of  the  American 
film  to  the  Asian  peoples,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  which 
is  not  being  lost  on  Asian  audiences. 

Within  the  past  year  a  number  of  these  films  have  been 
shown  in  London,  many  actually  made  on  location  in  India 
and  South-East  Asia.  The  Bridges  of  Toko-Ri,  the  House  of 
Bamboo  and  The  Gentle  Sergeant  were  largely  shot  in 
Tokyo;  Love  is  a  Many-Splendoured  Thing  and  Soldier  of 
Fortune  in  Hong  Kong ;  The  Rains  of  Ranchi  pur  in  India, 
while  The  Left  Hand  of  God  and  Blood  Alley,  filmed  outside 
Asia,  were  shot  with  locales  carefully  chosen  to  resemble  the 
Asian  backgrounds  to  their  stories. 

All  of  these  films  have  one  thing  in  common — the  beauty 
of  their  photography,  almost  always  in  striking  Cinemascope 
colour,  bringing  to  life  the  natural  beauties  of  the  landscape 
and  scenery  of  India  and  South-East  Asia,  with  the  life  and 
architecture  of  such  colourful  cities  as  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo 
brought  to  the  screen  in  a  way  never  before  achieved  in  the 
history  of  the  cinema.  This  feature — found  also,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  in  the  British  The  Purple  Plain — is  enough  on  its  own 
to  ensure  a  great  measure  of  success  for  these  films  with 
Asian  audiences. 

With  the  exception  of  Blood  Alley — almost  entirely  an 
adventure  film  on  a  theme  of  armed  clashes  between  Chinese 
Communists  and  Americans  —  these  films  have  a  further 
feature  in  common  —  the  care  with  which  they  approach 
relations  between  their  American  heroes  and  the  local 
peoples — especially  the  women  and  children. 

The  theme  of  Soldier  of  Fortune,  starring  Clark  Gable, 
is,  on  the  surface,  similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  crime  films 
starring  Alan  Ladd.  Once  again  the  hero  is  a  gangster ;  once 


again  he  appears  to  dominate  the  social  life  of  an  Asian  city 
— in  this  case  Hong  Kong.  But  there  are  very  important 
differences.  Clark  Gable  is  here  shown  to  have  won  a  secure 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  local  Chinese  people — unlike  the 
British  portrayed  in  the  film  who  show  every  evidence  of 
racial  intolerance  and  other  habits  somewhat  objectionable 
to  Asian  audiences ;  furthermore — and  this  is  a  hi^y  signifi¬ 
cant  touch  in  the  context  of  todays  feelings  in  Asia  about 
their  western  visitors — he  likes  to  be  reminded  of  his  home 
town  by  playing  a  gramophone  record  of  Chicago  street 
noises  and,  at  the  end  of  the  film,  he  is  shown  as  wishing  to 
return  to  America,  in  spite  of  the  crimes  which  may  be 
brought  up  against  him. 

In  The  House  of  Bamboo  and  The  Gentle  Sergeant  re¬ 
lations  between  American  Army  sergeants  and  Japanese 
women  are  portrayed  with  some  sympathy.  A  Japanese  girl 
in  The  House  of  Bamboo  refuses  to  stay  with  the  Sergeant 
because  “  her  people  ”  object ;  in  The  Gentle  Sergeant  the 
American  hero,  who  opens  the  film  by  hating  the  Japanese  as 
a  result  of  his  experiences  in  the  Second  World  War,  ends  by 
falling  in  love  with  a  Japanese  schoolteacher  who  is  tending 


Clark  Gable  and  Soo  Yang  in  a  scene  from  the  film 
"  Soldier  of  Fortune  " 

an  orphanage  full  of  children  whose  parents  were  killed  by 
the  atom  bomb,  a  further  significant  touch.  In  both  films  the 
hero  marries  the  Japanese  girl  at  the  end.  In  The  Gentle 
Sergeant  (as  in  Grahame  Greene’s  The  Quiet  American)  the 
western  hero  decides  to  settle  with  his  Asian  wife  in  Asia. 

The  most  interesting  of  such  inter-racial  studies  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Love  is  a  Many-Splendoured  Thing,  whose  plot 
owes  its  origin  not  to  an  American  script-writer  but  to  the 
novel  of  the  same  title  by  Han  Suyin. 

Here  the  heroine  is  played — and  very  well  played — not 
by  an  Asian  actress  (as  in  most  of  the  other  films)  but  by 
Jennifer  Jones.  In  this  film  she  is  a  Eurasian  doctor — half 
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from  which  there  is  only  one  survivor — an  Indian  girl  who 
can  only  speak  Hindusthani.  Spencer  Tracy,  in  the  role  of  a 
mountaineering  expert,  guides  her  to  safety ;  it  appears  that 
a  great  part  of  the  plot  of  the  him  is  concerned  with  the 
dangers  of  the  descent  down  the  mountain  and  the  natural 
hazards.  Throughout  it,  however,  each  of  the  leading 
characters  talks  only  in  his  or  her  own  language ;  they  can¬ 
not  understand  one  another  except  by  signs  and  gestures. 
While  the  heroine’s  constant  use  of  Hindusthani  will  give  the 
film  a  special  and  deserved  welcome  in  India,  the  plot,  from 
these  advance  reports,  seems  to  symbolise  a  certain  dilemma 
which  the  American  film  on  Asian  themes  has  reached — a 
combination,  perhaps,  of  a  fear  to  be  controversial  (in  the 
sense  of  Soldier  of  Fortune  or  Blood  Alley)  and  an  inability 
to  progress  towards  something  more  positively  and  vigorously 
constructive  on  a  theme  of  inter-racial  partnership  and 
common  endeavour. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  while  the  American  film  has  been 
concerned  to  try  and  grasp  some  of  the  opportunities  now 
being  offered  by  current  trends  ‘  towards  understanding  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West,  British  films,  with  the  exception  of  The 
Purple  Plain  (1953),  filmed  in  Ceylon,  the  unfortunate  and 
controversial  The  Planter’s  Wife  (1952),  filmed  in  Ceylon  and 
Malaya,  and  the  current  A  Town  Like  Alice,  also  filmed  in 
Malaya,  have  not  made  serious  attempts  in  this  field.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  A  Town  Like  Alice  is  not  only  a  great 
advance  on  The  Planter’s  Wife — in  its  overall  theme,  in  its 
sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  Malayan  peoples  and  its  choice 
of  the  common  fight  against  the  Japanese  threat  as  a  source 
of  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  West — 
but  it  marks  a  point  of  departure  from  past  portrayals  from 
which  much  good  can  come.  It  is  even  more  appropriate  for 
the  British  film  than  the  American  to  embark  on  this  type  of 
film,  for  the  British  connections  with  the  East  have  a  rich  and 
varied  historical  and  contemporary  background. 

Increasingly  there  is  a  challenge  being  offered  to  the  West 
by  the  new  realism  of  the  Asian  film,  from  India,  Japan  and 
China  particularly.  There  is  a  growing  movement  also,  both 
in  the  West  and  the  East,  among  audiences  against  the  false 
and  inadequate  portrayals  of  Asian  life  found  hitherto  in 
films  and  literature.  An  example  of  this  in  Britain  is  the  work 
of  the  Film  Panel  of  the  Author’s  World  Peace  Appeal  which 
voiced  a  strong  demand,  on  behalf  of  two  million  organised 
trade  unionists  and  others,  that  the  western  film  should  come 
to  terms  with  the  new  and  developing  national  pride  of  both 
the  Asian  and  African  continents.  Notable  also,  in  Asia,  was 
a  sharp  attack  on  The  House  of  Bamboo  made  by  many 
Japanese  newspapers  on  its  first  presentation  in  Tokyo;  the 
film  was  subsequently  prefaced  by  a  “  trailer  ”  apologising 
for  its  mistakes  in  the  portrayal  of  Japanese  life.  And,  in 
India,  public  protest  made  impossible  the  filming  of  Bhowani 
Junction  by  the  MGM  Company  who  shot  it  on  location  in 
Pakistan. 

In  the  film,  perhaps  more  strikingly  demonstrated  at  the 
present  time  than  in  any  other  cultural  medium,  we  are  about 
to  enter  a  new  and  exciting  period  of  development  in  which 
realistic  film  directors  will  increasingly  be  working  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  like-minded  experts  from  other  countries.  From  this 
type  of  understanding  will  emerge  a  kind  of  film  which  por¬ 
trays  with  equal  truth  and  dignity  the  lives,  aspirations  and 
traditions  of  all  the  nationalities  involved ;  the  outlines  of 
such  films  can  be  seen  taking  shape  today — in  cinemas  as  wide 
apart  as  New  York,  London,  Tokyo  and  Peking. 
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SUEZ  AND  ASIAN  ECONOMY 

By  Our  Economic  Editor 

^  A  S  about  three  quarters  of  India’s  imports  and  nearly  the  previously  made  calculations  of  the  costs  of  the  develop- 

1^70  percent  of  her  exports  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  ment  projects. 

\  the  importance  of  this  Canal  as  a  “  life-line  ”  of  India  The  Suez  crisis  created  an  uncertainty  about  the 

^  cannot  be  over  emphasised.  Mr.  Nehru,  the  Indian  Prime  normal  flow  of  traffic  through  the  Canal.  As  a  result  the  war 

t  Minister,  has  stated  on  several  occasions,  that  “  the  proper  insurance  rates  on  cargo  were  increased.  Several  leading 

functioning  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  of  a  vital  importance  to  shipping  companies  pursuing  the  policy  of  prudena 
India.”  The  implementation  of  India’s  development  plans  is  decided  to  re-route  some  of  their  ships  via  the  Cape.  The 
dependent  on  capital  goods  which  normally  pass  through  the  additional  cost  of  re-routing  an  11,000  to  12,000  dwt.  ship  is 
Canal,  and  only  if  the  flow  of  India’s  exports  to  the  West  estimated  at  £12,500  less  £2,500  Canal  dues  or  £10,000. 
remains  uninterrupted  can  the  country’s  earnings  of  foreign  The  Far  Eastern  Liner  Conference  at  first  imposed  a  sur- 
exchange  which  are  required  for  the  payment  of  the  urgently  charge  of  15  percent  on  the  tariff  base  rates  to  be  paid  by  the 
needed  capital  goods  be  secured.  The  same  applies  to  other  shippers. 

countries  of  South-East  Asia.  On  September  25  the  Far  Eastern  Freight  Conference, 

It  is  estimated  that  if  ships  are  re-routed  via  the  Cape  the  Japan  Outward  Freight  Conference,  and  the  Philippincs- 
the  transport  costs  between  western  Europe  and  India  and  Europe  Conference  announced  in  London  the  suspension  of 
Pakistan  would  increase  by  over  50  percent,  and  in  the  case  the  15  percent  surcharge  on  freight  rates  introduced  nine 
of  Burma  by  over  30  percent.  This  would  have  serious  days  earlier.  The  conference’s  statement  said  that  the 
economic  consequences  for  these  countries  and  would  upset  ships  going  through  the  Suez  Canal  passed  without  serious 

delay.  “Although  the  lines  are  having  to  meet  additional 
expenses  including  war  risk  premiums,  the  great  majority  of 
their  vessels  have  continued  to  transit  the  canal  without 
material  delay.*’  The  statement  adds  the  warning  that  “  the 
danger  naturally  remains  that  circumstances  will  call  for  the 
reintroduction  of  the  surcharge  without  forward  notice.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  all  cases  (including  that  of 
manganese  ore  from  India)  it  would  have  been  possibk 
to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  increased  prices  from  western 
importers.  Over  50  percent  of  the  world  tin  trade  passes 
through  the  Suez  Canal  (metal  from  Malaya  and  concentrates 
from  Indonesia),  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  extra  freigix 
charges,  increased  insurance  rates  and  delays  in  shipment 
would  have  amounted  to  £15-£20  per  ton  or  up  to  2.5  p)ercent 
of  the  present  quotations  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange.  Ad 
additional  factor  is  the  shortage  of  shipping  space  which  hat 
been  aggravated  by  the  requisitioning  of  some  ships  for  troop 
transportation  by  the  UK  and  French  Governments. 

The  increased  transport  cost  from  Europe  to  Asian 
countries  would  have  had  to  be  paid  in  many  cases — in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  concluded  f.o.b.  contracts — by  the  Asian  im¬ 
porters,  thus  bringing  an  additional  strain  on  the  foreign 
exchange  resources  of  these  countries.  In  new  contracts  to  be 
concluded  it  will  depend  on  negotiations  who  is  to  pay  any 
increased  cost,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expeaed  that  manu¬ 
facturers  of  capital  goods  in  West  Europe  would  be  able  to 
reduce  their  quotations  correspondingly  to  make  up  the 
difference,  particularly  with  a  possible  increase  of  some  raw 
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materials  prices.  In  this  connection  Japan’s  industries  may 
yet  benefit  in  the  Asian  markets,  as  inter-Asian  traffic  is  not 
directly  affeaed  by  the  Suez  crisis.  Japanese  competition, 
particularly  in  low-valued  goods,  for  which  the  transport  cost 
represents  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  c.i.f.  prices,  could 
become  stronger.  It  is  reponed  that  Japanese  cement  expons 
to  Malaya  may  increase  at  the  expense  of  western  expons  as 
1  result  of  the  situation. 

But  the  Suez  crisis  with  the  consequent  shipping  space 
shortage  has  created  difficulties  for  the  economy  of  Japan  too. 
It  affects  the  trade  between  Japan  and  Europe.  In  addition, 
during  the  recent  weeks  Japanese  interests  have  been  trying 
to  book  shipping  space  for  abnormally  high  quantities  of  steel 
to  be  shipped  from  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent 
to  Japan.  According  to  some  estimates  Japan  wants  to  ship 
from  Europe  up  to  400,000  tons  of  steel  between  now  and 
March  1957,  and  encounters  difficulties  in  securing  the  re¬ 
quired  space.  There  are  two  further  aspects  of  the  Suez  crisis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Asian  countries.  If  the  situation 
continues  it  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  position  of 
sterling,  and  most  of  the  Asian  countries  belong  to  the 
sterling  bloc.  Secondly  South-East  Asian  countries  require 
foreign  capital  for  their  economic  development.  Repsorts  by 
our  correspondents  in  various  western '  countries  emphasise 
that  the  climate  for  granting  loans  to  Asian  countries  and  for 
capital  investments  in  these  countries  has  suffered  a  severe 
blow  as  a  result  of  President  Nasser’s  actions. 


International  Tin  Agreement 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent 

The  international  tin  agreement  came  into  force  on  July  1, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  International  Tin  Council 
met  in  London  for  its  first  meeting.  Mr.  P.  Thomeycroft, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  welcoming  the  Council, 
pointed  out  that  the  International  Tin  Agreement  was  the 
first  international  agreement  since  the  war  which  provided  for 
a  buffer  stock.  The  agreement  had  the  advantage  of  being 
representative  of  both  producing  and  consuming  countries 
and  of  being  compatible  with  the  existing  machinery  for 
trading  in  tin  and  in  particular  the  international  tin  market. 

The  producing  countries  which  were  represented  at  the 
first  meeting  accounted  for  about  90  percent  of  world  tin 
output  (the  output  in  China.  Soviet  Union  and  countries  of 
East  Europe  excluded).  The  two  Asian  countries  —  Malaya 
with  385  votes  and  Indonesia  with  229  votes,  have  together 
over  61  percent  of  the  total  of  1.000  votes  of  the  producing 
countries.  The  other  producing  countries,  members  of  the 
Council,  are  Bolivia.  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urindi,  and 
Nigeria.  Thailand,  which  had  ratified  the  agreement,  did  not 
deposit  the  ratification  documents  and.  therefore,  did  not  take 
part  at  the  meeting.  According  to  unconfirmed  reports 
Thailand  has  postponed  her  participation  due  to  financial 
considerations  in  respect  of  the  initial  contribution  to  be 
made  to  the  Buffer  Stock.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  Thailand 
will  join  the  Council,  in  which  case  over  95  percent  of  world 
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tin  output  will  be  represented  in  the  Council.  Ten  consuming 
countries,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Denmark,  Canada, 
India,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Australia,  Spain  and  Ecuador, 
were  represented  as  members  at  the  Council’s  meeting.  These 
countries  account  for  40-45  percent  of  the  world  tin  con¬ 
sumption  (excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  countries  of  East 
Europe  and  China).  The  accession  to  the  International  Tin 
Agreement  of  Israel  and  South  Korea  was  consented  to  by  the 
Council.  The  Council  noted  that  Turkey  was  likely  to  join 
it  shortly. 

Your  correspondent  understands  that  the  attitude  of 
other  major  tin  consuming  countries  is  as  follows:  United 
States  is  not  joining  the  Council  although  it  is  not  opposed  to 
the  agreement  and  the  US  attitude  can  be  best  described  as 
“  benevolent  neutrality.”  West  Germany  is  still  considering 
the  case  and  it  is  understood  that  the  German  industrialists 
are  in  favour  of  their  country’s  joining  the  Council.  Japan  is 
still  considering  the  matter,  while  Italy  has  in  the  meantime 
ratified  the  agreement. 

The  tin  agreement  was  concluded  in  recognition  of  the 
exceptional  importance  of  tin  to  numerous  countries  which 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  favourable  and  equitable  condi¬ 
tions  for  its  production,  consumption  or  trade.  The  aims  of 
the  agreement  are  to  prevent  or  alleviate  widespread  un¬ 
employment  and  other  serious  difficulties  which  are  likely  to 
result  from  maladjustments  between  the  supply  and  demand 
for  tin  ;  to  prevent  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  tin 
and  to  achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of  stability  of  price  on  the 
basis  which  will  secure  long-term  equilibrium  between  supply 
and  demand  ;  to  ensure  adequate  supplies  of  tin  at  reasonable 
prices ;  and  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  consideration  and 
development  of  measures  to  promote  the  progressively  more 
economic  production  of  tin  while  protecting  tin  deposits  from 
unnecessary  waste  or  premature  abandonment. 

The  agreement  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  buffer 
stock  through  which  the  Council  should  be  able  to  influence 
the  international  market  quotations.  A  ceiling  price  of  £880 
and  a  floor  price  of  £640  per  ton  was  agreed  upon,  which 
means  that  if  the  quotations  reach  the  level  of  the  ceiling 
price  the  buffer  stock  manager  should  sell  tin,  but  should  the 
quotations  at  London  Metal  Exchange  drop  to  the  floor  price 
he  should  buy  tin,  and  thus  influence  the  international 
quotations. 

Representatives  of  some  producing  countries  consider  the 
prices  are  too  low.  Your  correspondent  was  told  that  while 
the  quotations  may  be  adequate  to  the  present  production 
costs,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  future  with  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  easily  mined  deposits  the  actual  production  costs 
are  bound  to  rise  and  that  the  prices  secured  now  should 
include  a  certain  margin  for  future  exploration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  quotations  at  London  Metal  Exchange  during  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  were  on  the  average  of  £7OO-£750, 
and  furthermore  the  ceiling  and  floor  prices  are  not  to  be 
considered  too  rigid  as  they  can  be  reviewed  if  necessary. 

The  producing  countries  were  offered  option  to  make 
their  initial  contribution  (totalling  15,(X)0  tons  of  tin  metal)  in 
metal  or  cash.  At  the  July  meeting  these  countries  indicated 
their  intention  of  making  the  contribution  mainly  in  cash. 
As  the  present  quotations  are  approximately  £800,  the  ceiling 
price  may  be  reached  and  the  buffer  stock  manager  while  in 
possession  of  cash  only  would  not  be  able  to  sell  metal.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  if  the  situation  arises,  which  steps  the 
Council  would  take.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will 
take  place  on  October  15th. 
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Technical  Aid  To  India 


A  UNITED  Kingdom  Heavy  Engineering  Mission  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Eric  Giates  goes  to  India  this 
month  to  advise  on  the  further  extension  of  heavy 
machinery  manufacturing  capacity  during  the  period  of 
India’s  second  5-year  plan  (see  report  published  in  the  July 
issue  of  Eastern  World).  The  mission  which  will  include 
representatives  of  the  British  heavy  engineering  industry  has 
been  formed  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  and  the  Qilombo  Plan. 

An  advance  party  consisting  of  Mr.  R.  Arbuthnott,  a 
managing  direaor  of  the  North  British  Locomotive  Co.  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Carter,  partner  in  the  consulting  civil  en¬ 
gineers  firm  of  W.  S.  Atkin  &  Partners,  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Stitt, 
director  of  the  Steel  Works  Plant  Association,  visited  New 
Delhi  during  the  first  half  of  September.  Valuable  pre¬ 
liminary  work  was  done  during  an  11-day  stay  in  India, 
and  the  members  of  the  advance  party  will  take  part  in  this 
month’s  mission.  The  aim  of  the  advance  party  was  of  a  faa- 
finding  charaaer,  that  is,  they  tried  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  in  detail,  the  intentions  of  the  Indian  Government  on 
development  plans  in  the  heavy  engineering  field  and  on  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  participation  of  UK  industries  in  these 
projects. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Indian  Government  to  set  up  during 
the  second  5 -year  plan  such  part  or  parts  of  heavy  industries 
as  will  enable  India  as  far  as  possible  to  manufacture  plant 
and  equipment  within  the  country  required  for  various 
development  schemes  of  the  third  5-year  plan. 

The  three  steel  plants  being  erected  with  technical 
assistance  from  Britain,  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  put  into  operation  during  the  period  of  the  second 
5-year  plan,  and  it  is  intended  to  increase  their  production 
capacity  during  the  third  5-year  plan.  A  further  (fourth)  steel 
plant  of  a  similar  size  is  to  be  built,  but  the  site  of  the  new 
plant  has  yet  to  be  fixed. 

Competition  for  securing  orders  in  connection  with 
India’s  big  development  schemes  is  strong.  A  team  of  Soviet 
experts  to  advise  on  coal  mining  is  expected  in  October.  A 
Japanese  industrial  mission  visited  India  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  with  the  objert  of  securing  orders  in  the  heavy 
engineering  projects.  British  industrialists  are  anxious  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  industrial  development  of  India  (the  sending  of 
the  mission  to  India  is  an  adcUtional  proof  of  this  attitude), 
and  are  confident  that  they  can  compete  successfully  with 
other  countries,  particularly  in  the  technological  field. 

In  addition  to  participation  in  State-owned  industries, 
there  is  confidence  in  Britain  in  the  private  seaor  of  India’s 
industries,  and  the  part  to  be  played  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  future  development  of  India’s  economy.  Our  Delhi  Cor¬ 
respondent  reports  that  negotiations  between  the  Associated 
Cement  Companies  of  India  with  Vickers  Ltd.  and  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  Ltd.  of  Britain  to  float  a  private  limited  company 
are  well  advanced.  The  new  company,  in  which  the  British 
partners  will  hold  49.5  percent  of  the  shares,  intends  to 
manufacture  mining  and  cement  making  machinery  and 
water  tube  boilers. 
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MALAYAN  DEVELOPMENT 

By  L.  Delgado 


The  impending  grant  of  self-government  to  Malaya  and 
Singapore  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  that  prevailed 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
governments  concerned,  to  ask  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  to  send  a  mission  to  the  area  to  assess  the 
resources  available  for  future  development  and  to  make  a 
study  of  the  social  background.  With  these  two  territories  on 
the  threshold  of  independence,  particular  point  is  given  to  the 
publication  of  the  Report*  that  was  prepared  by  the  experts. 

The  economy  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  is  fairly  advanced 
by  Asian  standards,  with  reasonably  well-developed  systems 
of  roads,  railways,  ports,  coastal  transport,  communication 
services,  power  facilities,  and  other  public  works.  The  per 
capita  level  of  national  income  is  about  Malay  $800  (about 
£95),  and  is  the  highest  in  the  Far  East. 

This  standard  has  been  built  up  on  rubber  cultivation 
and  on  tin  mining,  the  export  value  of  which  represents  some 
85  percent  of  all  domestic  exports  and  accounts  for  20  percent 
of  the  national  income.  Of  the  two,  rubber  is  much  the  most 
important :  it  occupies  65  percent  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
country  and  contributes  about  60  percent  of  export  earnings. 
Of  the  total  rubber  area  of  about  3.7  million  acres,  about 
2  million  acres  are  in  estates  and  about  1.7  million  acres  in 
smallholdings,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  less  than  10 
acres.  Next  in  importance  to  rubber  in  terms  of  area  cul¬ 
tivated  is  rice,  which  is  grown  on  850,000  acres,  or  about 
15  percent  of  the  total  cultivable  area:  it  is  entirely  a  small¬ 
holders’  crop.  Coconuts,  grown  on  485,000  acres  by  estates 
and  smallholders,  are  the  next  most  important  crop.  But  the 
picture  is  not  bright  everywhere.  Rubber  trees  are  ageing,  and 
replanting  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate  (in  part  due  to 
financial  considerations).  Producers  of  rice  and  other  food 
crops  are  hampered  by  bad  marketing  facilities  and  credit 
arrangements  which  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  dealers. 

In  spite  of  the  predominance  of  agriculture  in  the 
economy,  Malaya  is  far  short  of  self-sufficiency  in  foodstuffs, 
due  to  the  relative  advantage  of  and  degree  of  specialisation 
in  rubber.  Imports  of  foodstuffs,  including  rice,  accounted  for 
40  percent  of  the  imports  for  domestic  consumption  in  1953. 

Manufacturing,  which  engages  8  percent  of  the  labour 
force,  is  fairly  advanced  by  Asian  standards,  but  the  typical 
unit  is  small,  and  there  is  wide  variation  in  technical 
standards.  Activity  is  concentrated  in  lines  associated  with 
primary  producing  and  trading  activities  and  for  the  domestic 
market.  The  Mission  found  that  here  was  a  held  for  further 
development  in  view  of  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  and  in  spite  of  the  severe  handicap  of  the  lack  of 
cheap  power,  specially  for  those  with  natural  local  advan¬ 
tages  and  handicrafts  which  occupy  idle  hands  and  hours  in 
rural  households. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  rubber 
and  tin  in  world  markets  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 


*  The  ExK>nomic  Development  of  Malaya  (Report  of 
the  International  Bank).  John  Hopkins,  University 
Press,  London:  Cumberle^e,  605. 


entrepot  trade  which  is  so  important  to  the  port  of  Singapore 
have  contributed  to  the  instability  of  Malaya’s  economic 
structure.  Nevertheless,  Malaya  has  been  able  to  weather  the 
results  of  adverse  markets  for  its  principal  exports,  especially 
in  the  early  20’s  and  in  the  30’s.  But  there  are  long-run 
economic  uncertainties  that  are  more  serious,  particularly  the 
competition  from  synthetic  rubber  and  technological 
economies  in  world  tin  utilisation.  This  is  a  danger  that  con¬ 
fronts  all  countries  who  have  only  a  few  specialised  products 
to  offer.  In  the  case  of  Malaya  these  uncertainties  arise  at  a 
particularly  critical  period  in  the  country’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment  when  an  unusually  rapid  rate  of  population  growth 
places  special  emphasis  on  a  steady  and  substantial  economic 
expansion. 

The  country  has  been  hampered  in  its  development  by 
two  major  disasters  in  the  immediate  past.  One  was  the  3J- 
year  occupation  of  Malaya  by  the  Japanese,  accompanied  by 
destruction  and  acts  of  barbarism.  No  sooner  had  the  damage 
been  restored  than  a  Communist  revolution  broke  out,  and 
although  the  “  emergency  ”  is  now  less  serious,  it  continues  to 
be  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country :  it  also  con¬ 
stitutes  a  drag  on  private  and  public  economic  development. 
No  estimate  is  given  in  this  work  of  the  damage  suffered  by 
Malaya  during  these  events,  but  it  must  total  millions  of 
pounds  sterling:  the  cost  is  even  more  serious  when 
measured  in  terms  of  alternatives  forgone. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  Mission  assessed 
the  country’s  resources  in  order  to  see  how  these  resources 
could  best  contribute  to  economic  and  social  development, 
each  member  specialising  in  the  sector  of  production  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar.  They  have  limited  their  recom¬ 
mendations  to  what  seemed  possible  of  achievement  by  the 
end  of  1959.  The  Report  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  detailed 
blue-print  of  a  development  programme :  it  outlines  proposals 
intended  to  help  the  government  in  framing  the  necessary 
policy. 

Considerable  planning  by  the  central  government  is  en¬ 
visaged.  but  always  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  private 
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j  development.  The  government’s  objwtive,  the  experts  say, 
j  would  be  to  provide  additional  education,  health  services,  and 
in  general  to  adopt  policies  conducive  to  investment  and  ex- 
ji  pansion  in  the  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  It  is  in  trans- 
i;  port  (including  road)  and  power  that  the  greatest  government 
p  investment  is  recommended.  It  is  realised  that  foreign  capital 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  country’s  rapid  economic 
j  growth  in  the  last  50  years,  a  growth  that  has  until  now  out¬ 
paced  the  increase  in  population. 

I  The  wealth  of  any  country  depends  basically  on  its  pro- 
{  duction,  but  currency  is  an  independent  force  in  the  economic 
fS  system  and  monetary  policy  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

I  Malaya,  like  many  other  countries,  was  subject  to  inflationary 
i.  pressures  in  the  post-Korea  period.  The  section  devoted  to 
^  currency  reform  in  Malaya  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  closest 
study.  No  far-reaching  change  is  suggested  in  the  present 
system,  which  is  a  sterling  exchange  standard,  a  variant  of  the 
p  gold  exchange  standard.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  self-correcting. 

as  a  gold  standard  is,  because  the  currency  is  backed  100 
I  percent  in  sterling.  Fluctuations  in  export  earnings —  a  weak- 
j  ness  in  the  country’s  economy — are  therefore  reflected  at  once 
!  in  corresponding  movements  in  internal  liquidity  and  conse- 
!j  quently  in  patterns  of  spending,  including  on  imported  goods. 
There  are  times  when  this  can  be  unpopular,  but  it  is  always 
salutary.  The  chief  change  suggested  is  the  creation  of  an  in- 
:  dependent  monetary  authority.  The  banking  system  of  the 
I  country  is  well  developed:  indeed,  indigenous  banking 
facilities  are  at  least  as  important  as  those  provided  by  over¬ 
seas  banks.  As  the  flow  of  capital  from  abroad  has  decreased, 
it  has  become  important  to  mobilise  internal  services  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  development  of  resources. 

The  Mission  has  therefore  recommended  a  measure  of 
deliberate  “  management  ”  of  money  and  credit  to  foster 
i  given  desirable  aims  and  to  discourage  undesirable  ones.  As 
■  an  instrument  for  this  management  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Bank  of  Malaya  is  recommended.  It  is  proposed  to 
conserve  the  present  link  between  the  Malayan  dollar  and 
<  sterling,  either  in  terms  of  exchange  stability  or  of  full  con¬ 
vertibility.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  for  many 
.  monetary  authorities  have  been  tempted  by  the  printing 
presses  into  the  belief  that  currency  manipulation  can  cure  all 
;  economic  ills.  The  Mission  also  suggested  the  creation,  when 
it  became  necessary,  of  an  industrial  credit  institution,  pan- 
Malayan  in  scope,  but  independent  in  resources  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  of  the  governments,  and  preferably  with  the  par- 
>  ticipation  of  the  commercial  banks. 

The  sections  devoted  to  forestry  and  agriculture,  mining 
and  power,  transport,  and  industry  are  no  less  important — 
indeed,  they  are  more  so,  for  it  is  just  these  that  are  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Important  recommendations,  too,  are 
made  on  tax  and  on  fiscal  policy  in  general.  The  social  sector 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  intensive  study,  and  population 
problems,  education,  health,  social  welfare,  town  planning, 
and  systems  of  land  tenure  are  all  examined  in  detail. 
Technical  reports  on  all  these  subjects,  on  which  the  proposals 
of  the  Mission  were  based,  complete  the  work,  all  of  which 
are  well  worth  studying. 

On  mining  and  forestry,  the  Mission  does  not  feel  very 
optimistic  as  to  future  expansion:  there  may  be  a  lessened 
demand  for  Malayan  tin  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  US  stock¬ 
pile  of  this  metal,  while  the  quality  of  the  timber  of  the 
country  is  not  good.  In  view  of  the  uncertain  prospects  of  the 
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SWITZERLAND  AND  ASIA 

By  V,  Wolpert 


There  has  been  recently  in  Switzerland  an  increased 
interest  in  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  countries.  A  Treaty  of 
Friendship  with  the  Philippines  was  signed  in  August. 
The  Swiss  Consulate  in  Colombo  is  to  become  a  Legation  with 
a  resident  Charge  d’ Affaires,  the  Minister  to  Delhi  remaining 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon.  A  Legation  is  to 
be  opened  in  Rangoon,  the  Minister  to  Bangkok  will  be 
accredited  simultaneously  to  the  Government  of  Burma.  It 
is  expected  that  some  Swiss  Legations  in  Asia,  including  those 
in  New  Delhi  and  Peking,  will  be  raised  to  the  Embassy 
status.  Members  of  the  Swiss  Government  have  on  various 
occasions  this  year  emphasised  the  importance  of  Switzer¬ 
land’s  increased  participation  in  technical  assistance  to  Asian 
countries. 

In  July  1956  the  Swiss  Parliament  increased  Switzerland’s 
contribution  to  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  for  Economic  Development  in  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  and  specialised  agencies  to  l.S  million  Swiss 
francs  per  annum  from  January  1,  1957.  The  following  data 
show  Switzerland’s  activities  during  the  last  two  years.  In 
1954  thirty  Swiss  experts  continued  their  work  in  under¬ 
developed  countries,  and  nineteen  experts  began  work  during 
that  year.  Sixty-eight  nationals  from  various  countries  includ¬ 
ing  Ceylon,  Pakistan  and  India  studied  in  Switzerland  under 
this  scheme.  In  1955  thirty-three  Swiss  experts  continued  the 


previously  started  work  in  those  countries,  and  a  further 
twenty-seven  Swiss  experts  went  out  under  this  scheme,  while 
the  number  of  foreign  nationals  accepted  under  this  pro¬ 
gramme  reached  the  figure  of  92. 

In  addition  an  annual  amount  of  up  to  0.3  million  Swiss 
francs  has  been  allocated  for  measures  of  bilateral  assistance 
to  be  agreed  upon  between  Switzerland  and  individual 
countries.  The  new  allocation  which  will  come  into  force  on 
January  1,  1957,  also  for  a  three-year  period,  shows  an 
increase  as  againsj  the  previously  allocated  amount  of  0.1 
million  Swiss  francs  of  O.I  million  Swiss  francs  per  annum. 
Under  bilateral  agreements  fifteen  foreign  nationals,  including 
two  from  India,  two  from  Indonesia,  three  from  Pakistan  and 
one  from  the  Philippines,  went  to  Switzerland  for  various 
study  purposes  during  1955  and  beginning  of  1956  for  an 
average  stay  of  seven  to  eight  months. 

It  is  clearly  felt  in  Swiss  Government  circles  that  these 
arrangements  are  of  great  benefit  for  Switzerland  as  well  as 
for  the  recipient  countries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  increased 
allocation  would  increase  the  number  of  Asian  nationals 
coming  to  study  in  Switzerland. 

Furthermore,  various  Swiss  industrial  enterprises  which 
have  connections  with  Asian  markets  have  been  providing 
training  facilities  for  Asian  nationals  under  separate  agree¬ 
ments  either  with  some  Asian  governments  or  with  firms  with 
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which  they  have  been  working.  Due  to  the  highly  developed 
state  of  Swiss  industries  some  Asian  high  government  officials 
told  your  correspondent  that  it  would  be  welcomed  if  Swiss 
industrial  enterprises  would  make  it  possible  to  train  a  larger 
number  of  Asian  nationals  which  would  also  contribute  to  the 
further  development  of  Swiss  exports  to  their  countries. 

Some  Asian  governments  have  also  expressed  interest  in 
receiving  loans  from  Switzerland  or  long-term  credits  from 
Swiss  banks  and  industrial  firms.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
working  of  export  credit  guarantee  facilities  have  been  carried 
out.  But  the  Swiss  money  market  is  limited  due  to  compara¬ 
tively  large  requirements  of  the  home  market,  including  the 
development  of  roads,  airports,  communal  projects  and  of 
industry  itself.  In  addition,  there  is  a  preference  for  granting 
loans  to  neighbouring  countries  which  are  better  known  to 
the  investors.  Egypt’s  nationalisation  of  the  Suez  Company 
and  Indonesia’s  abrogation  of  her  debts  to  Holland  have 
adversely  influenced  the  climate  for  long  term  investments  in 
undeveloped  countries. 

In  the  pure  trading  field  Swiss  businessmen  fully  realise 
the  importance  of  Asian  markets  and  their  increasing 
potential  in  the  future.  The  following  table  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Switzerland’s  trade  with  countries  of  Australasia.  A 
main  feature  of  this  trade  is  Switzerland’s  highly  favourable 
trade  balance.  The  two  largest  export  markets  are  India  and 
China  (Swiss  official  statistics  do  not  show  a  break-down  for 
China  and  Hong  Kong)  and  the  exports  to  both  countries 
show  an  increase. 


Swiss  Imports  Swiss  Exports 
(All  figures  in  million  Swiss  francs) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Whole  Whole  1st  8 

Whole  Whole  1st  8 

Year 

Year 

mths 

Year  Year  mths 

Afghanistan 

2.4 

2.7 

1.5 

0.6 

l.I 

0.8 

India 

16.6 

23.5 

13.9 

103.5 

109.5 

95.9 

Pakistan 

2.9 

2.8 

2.2 

15.8 

14.8 

7.4 

Ceylon 

12.7 

13.9 

8.2 

6.4 

8.4 

5.1 

Fed.  of  Malaya 

14.7 

14.6 

15.2 

1.6 

2.8 

2.5 

Singapore  and  British 
North  Borneo 

0.9 

I.O 

1.2 

30.0 

39.3 

29.2 

Burma 

1.3 

0.4 

0.1 

11.0 

6.2 

2.6 

Thailand 

1.3 

0.7 

0.4 

18.9 

18.9 

15t4 

Indo-China 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.1 

6.4 

3.5 

Indonesia 

22.1 

18.3 

12.0 

33.9 

19.6 

22.5 

Philippines 

24.2 

21.8 

7.8 

9.0 

11.2 

8.5 

China  incl.  Hong  Kong 

47.0 

67.8 

61.4 

99.6 

101.9 

73.5 

Japan 

29.8 

39.0 

30.4 

45.2 

58.4 

41.3 

Korea 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.4 

2.4 

2.5 

Australia 

28.1 

20.9 

19.2 

102.0 

104.9 

59.4 

Switzerland’s  trade  with  Asian  countries  is  long  standing, 
and  the  names  of  many  Swiss  products  are  well-known  in  the 
Asian  markets.  Some  industrial  firms  have  their  own  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Asia  and  executives  of  these  firms  visit  Asian 
markets  regularly.  Many  other  Swiss  industrial  firms  work 
through  Swiss  trading  firms,  which  have  been  specialising 
normally  in  trade  with  some  particular  Asian  countries,  where 
they  maintain  branch  offices.  These  firms  do  not  limit  their 
activities  to  Switzerland,  they  also  represent  other  western 
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firms  and  buy  Asian  goods  for  markets  outside  Switzerland 
too.  Some  of  these  firms  still  maintain  branch  offices  in  China. 
Switzerland,  while  not  being  a  member  of  COCOM,  complies 
with  the  general  restrictions  imposed  by  this  organ  on  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  However,  Switzerland  does  not 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  two  different  types  of  embargo, 
one  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  the 
other — the  most  stringent  one — for  exports  to  China,  and 
applies  equally  to  all  these  countries  western  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Japan,  the  most  industrialised  country  of  Asia,  occupies 
a  special  position  in  Switzerland’s  trade.  Diplomatic  relations 
were  resumed  in  April  1952,  and  negotiations  concerning 
compensation  for  damages  sustained  by  Swiss  nationals  and 
companies  led  to  an  agreement  which  was  signed  in  January 
1955,  in  accordance  with  which  Japan  has  paid  a  sum  of 
12,250,000  Swiss  francs  to  the  Swiss  Government  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  Swiss  claimants.  Some  Swiss  firms  have  since  the 
end  of  the  war  resumed  their  manufacturing  activities  in 
Japan.  Some  others  came  to  agreements  with  Japanese  firms 
to  manufacture  their  products  under  licence  in  Japan  or  have 
supplied  “  know  how  ”  to  their  Japanese  business  friends.  The 
attention  of  your  correspondent  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  while  there  are  eighty  Japanese  commercial  agents  in 
Western  Germany,  there  are  no  Japanese  agents  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  business  being  mainly  conducted  by  Swiss  firms 
which  have  offices  in  Japan.  Japan  has  an  unfavourable  trade 
balance  with  Switzerland  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  Japanese  exports  to  Switzerland.  Great  importance  is 
therefore  attached  to  overcoming  the  prejudice  still  existing  in 
some  circles  that  Japanese  goods  are  of  inferior  quality. 
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Swiss  Industries  and  the  East 

By  A  Special  Correspondent  in  Zurich 


The  diversification  of  Switzerland’s  industries  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  country’s  economy.  Switzerland, 
with  a  population  of  under  five  million,  has  been  able  to 
build  up  highly  developed  industries  which  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  many  fields  with  big  industrial  countries,  despite — 
or  should  one  say  because— of  a  very  high  standard  of  living 
of  her  population.  Switzerland’s  industries  are  particularly 
competitive  in  high  quality  and  precision  goods  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  the  amount  of  labour  hours  is  high.  A  very 
efficient  educational  system  from  elementary  schools  up  to 
technical  high  schools  and  universities  is  the  basis  for  a 
high  standard  of  performance  by  Swiss  workers  and  engineers. 

Most  Swiss  industrial  enterprises  have  full  order  books, 
and  as  the  industry  pays  higher  wages  than  those  of  other 
European  countries,  including  Western  Germany,  the 
country’s  labour  force  is  being  augmented  by  workers  from 
neighbouring  countries. 

Swiss  total  exports  which  were  valued  at  5,271.5 
million  Swiss  francs  in  1954  increased  to  5,622.2  million 
Swiss  francs  in  1955.  Swiss  industrialists  fully  realise  the 
importance  of  Asian  markets,  even  if  at  present  the  share  of 
Asian  countries  in  Switzerland’s  total  exports  is  small.  In 
1955  the  largest  Asian  markets  were  India  with  1.95  percent, 
China  with  1.82  percent,  and  Japan  with  1.04  percent  of  the 


value  of  the  country’s  total  exports.  Exports  to  Australia 
amounted  to  1.87  percent  of  the  total  exports. 

But  the  situation  in  different  industries  varies  sharply. 
Swiss  factories  supplying  railway  rolling  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  find  an  increasing  market  in  Asian  countries.  In  19SS 
the  total  value  of  Switzerland’s  exports  of  railway  passenger 
wagons  amounted  to  13.9  million  Swiss  francs,  and  included 
exports  to  India  to  the  value  of  5.2  million  Swiss  frana 
Recently  an  order  from  the  Ceylonese  railways  was  secured 
by  a  Swiss  firm  and  an  order  for  specialised  railway  equip¬ 
ment  for  China  was  also  placed  with  a  Swiss  firm. 

Switzerland’s  machine  building  industry  is  the  largest 
export  industry  of  the  country  and  it  finds  growing  possi¬ 
bilities  for  increased  exports  to  Asian  countries  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  industrialisation  projects.  During  1955 
Switzerland  exported  textile  machinery  to  India  to  the  value 
of  6.8  million  Swiss  francs  (spinning  machinery,  2.7  million; 
weaving  looms,  1.2  million).  Textile  machinery  to  the  value 
of  5.2  million  Swiss  francs  was  exported  to  Japan  and  smaller 
quantities  to  Pakistan  and  Korea.  The  Swiss  machine  tool 
industry  in  1955  exported  6.4  million  Swiss  francs  worth  to 
Japan,  3.6  million  Swiss  francs  worth  to  India  as  well  as 
smaller  quantities  to  other  countries. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  which  is  a  highly  industrialised 
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country,  Swiss  industries  find  an  interesting  market  for 
specialised  machinery  and  other  products.  The  general 
development  of  Asian  countries  creates  a  steadily  increasing 
market  there  for  theodolites,  photogrammetic  instruments  as 
well  as  for  microscopes  and  other  optical  instruments. 

Switzerland’s  watch  industry  which  is  the  second  largest 
export  industry  of  the  country,  finds  an  important  outlet  in 
Asia.  In  1955  the  exports  of  this  industry  included  those  to 
India  to  the  value  of  21  million  Swiss  francs;  Singapore  and 
Malaya,  35.6  million;  China,  56.6  million;  Japan,  9.4 
million;  Thailand,  5.1  million;  Indonesia,  3.9  million;  Indo- 
Qiina,  3.2  million;  Burma  3.1  million;  Pakistan,  1.4  million; 
Philippines,  1.2  million. 

Switzerland’s  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries 
contribute  largely  to  the  country’s  ex{)orts,  and  in  some  cases 
Swiss  firms,  in  cooperation  with  Asian  interests,  established 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  Asian  countries.  The  exports  of 
pharmaceutical  products  in  1955  included  goods  to  the  value 
of  16  million  Swiss  francs  to  India,  1.3  million  to  China, 
4.4  million  to  Pakistan,  2.8  million  to  Thailand,  1.8  million 
to  the  Philippines,  1.3  million  to  Indonesia,  and  1.2  million 
to  Burma.  The  exports  of  dyestuffs  included  goods  to  the 
value  of  12  million  Swiss  francs  to  India,  1.2  million  to 


Pakistan,  16.6  million  to  China,  4.6  million  to  Indonesia,  and 
11.5  million  to  Japan.  Switzerland  exported  also  methyl 
alcohol  to  the  value  of  4.3  million  to  Japan. 

Recently  a  tripartite  agreement  was  concluded  between 
Switzerland,  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  to  the  value  of 
US$1  million.  According  to  this  agreement  Switzerland 
bought  raw  cotton  from  American  surplus  stock  and  supplied 
Pakistan  with  cotton  fabrics  and  embroideries.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent  understands  that  the  agreement  was  carried  out  to 
over  90  percent  of  the  envisaged  amount  which  is  a  very  high 
percentage  in  such  deals,  especially  as  the  goods  are  to  be 
delivered  at  short  notice.  Negotiations  for  further  tripartite 
agreements,  in  this  case  for  the  supply  of  cotton  goods  to 
Indonesia  and  Burma,  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
but  no  definite  agreement  has  yet  been  signed. 

Switzerland’s  industries  import  various  raw  materials 
from  Asia  including  rubber,  raw  cotton,  tin,  camphor,  mica, 
jute,  silk,  bristles,  casings,  oilseeds  and  fruits  etc.  Some  of 
these  products  are  imported  direct  from  the  producing 
countries  but  in  certain  cases  the  imports  are  carried  out 
through  other  west  European  countries  including  Great 
Britain  and  Holland. 


SCHINDLER  ROLLING  STOCK  GOES  PLACES 


SCHINDLER  CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  CO.  LTD.  PRATTELN  (Swilzerland) 


Specialized  builders  of  all 
types  of  light-weight,  all- 
welded  railway  vehicles. 
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To  Ceylon  every  Tuesday— 


the  swift,  comfortable 


The  brilliant  new  air  service  will  speed 
you  to  Colombo  in  less  than  two  days. 

‘Air  Millionaire’  crews  man  the  big 
dependable  Constellations.  Superbly 
trained  cabin  attendants  provide  every  care 
and  attention  on  board.  Fly  in  First-class 
luxury  or  Tourist  class  ease.  Choose  the 
Air  Ceylon  sapphire  service  to  Colombo  — 
and  Rome,  Cairo,  Bahrain,  Karachi,  too. 
Reservations  from  all  Travel  Agents  or 
General  Agents,  klm  Royal  Dutch  Airlines, 

Time  &  Life  Building,  New  Bond  Street, 

London,  W.I.  (Telephone  MAvfair  8803) 
and  at  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 

Manchester  and  Dublin. 


Ceylon 
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SOVIET  CREDIT  TO 
INDONESIA 

The  Soviet-Indonesian  joint  communique  issued  at  the  end 
of  President  Sukarno’s  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  stated, 
that  “  as  a  natural  development  of  the  spirit  of  friendship 
between  the  USSR  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  agreement 
has  been  reached  on  establishing  cooperation  in  the  sphere  of 
trade,  technology  and  economy,  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
mutual  advantage.  In  this  connection,  both  sides  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  complete  certainty  that  the  talks  now  taking 
place  in  Jakarta  will  result  in  the  conclusion  of  a  technical 
and  ecenomic  agreement  and,  specifically,  in  a  long-term 
Soviet  credit  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  delivery  of 
raw  materials  and  other  goods  from  the  Republic  of  In¬ 
donesia  to  the  Soviet  Union.” 

Four  days  later,  on  September  15th,  an  agreement  was 
signed  in  Jakarta  which  “  provides  for  cooperation  between 
the  USSR  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  the  building  of 
industrial  and  other  enterprises  necessary  for  Indonesia's 
national  economy.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  .Soviet 
organisations  will  carry  out  designing  and  surveying  work, 
will  deliver  equipment,  and,  in  particular,  will  give  technical 
a.ssistance  in  constructing  and  putting  into  operation  enter¬ 
prises,  including  enterprises  of  the  coal  industry,  non-ferrous 
metallurgy  and  the  building  materials  industry,  and  hydro¬ 
electric  stations.  They  will  also  train  Indonesian  specialists 
for  work  at  these  enterprises.” 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  designing  work  carried  out  by 
.Soviet  organisations  and  for  the  equipment  and  materials 
shipped  from  Russia  to  Indonesia,  the  Soviet  Government  is 
granting  the  Government  of  Indonesia  credit  up  to  a  total  of 
USSlOO  million  at  an  interest  rate  of  2j  percent  per  annum, 
to  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  12  years  through  deliveries  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  Indonesian  goods  and  convertible  pounds 
sterling,  as  well  as  other  freely  convertible  foreign  currency. 

A  Soviet  technical  mission  is  to  visit  Indonesia  shortly  to 
discuss  with  Indonesian  authorities  the  implementation  of  this 
overall  treaty,  and  to  conclude  agreements  on  specific  develop¬ 
ment  projects  within  the  framework  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty 
is  a  further  step  in  the  development  of  Soviet  economic  re¬ 
lations  with  Asian  countries.  Up  till  now  the  direct  trade  was 
insignificant  and  Indonesia’s  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
were  valued  at  2,318,000  rupiahs  during  1955  and  274,000 
rupiahs  during  the  first  quarter  of  1956.  By  the  new  treaty 
the  Soviet  Union  has  again  offered  a  long-term  credit  to  an 
Asian  country.  It  is  significant  that  the  interest  rate  is  very 
low,  even  if  it  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  Soviet  credits  to 
some  East-European  countries. 


FOR  SALE.  —  MANILA  HEMP  DECORTICATING 
FACTORY.  Two  Stork  crushers  and  decorticators  with  Petrie 
McNaught  squeeze  rolls  and  driers,  along  with  generating  plant 
and  switchboard  and  all  necessary  motors. 

Unused;  could  be  assembled  either  in  two  factories  or  in 
one  double  line  factory.  Further  details  from: — 

Superintendent  of  Supply,  COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION,  33  Hill  Street,  London.  W.I,  England. 
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Preview  of  a  Herald  earning  a  living 


SjBOe 

morr  tkm  #^Ml  tf 


EFFICIENT 


MODERN 


This  new  transport,  the  Herald,  is  built  for  exceptional 
reliability  and  for  hard  work  on  medium-range  routes. 

Heralds  carry  forty-four  passengers  or  nearly  5  tons  of  freight 
or  a  combination  of  both  in  a  roomy,  pressurised  cabin. 

Able  to  operate  anywhere  in  the  world  at  surprisingly  low  cost, 
the  Herald  is  not  handicapped  either  by  the  smallness  of 
out-of-the-way  airstrips  or  by  their  climate,  altitude  or  surface. 
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REPORTS  FROM  BURMA 

Burmese'Japaneee  Joint  Enterprises 

With  the  Burmese  four-year  economic  development  plan 
scheduled  to  be  announced  in  full,  joint  enterprising  between 
the  Burmese  and  Japanese  firms  is  expected  to  get  under  way 
soon.  Under  the  Reparations  Agreement,  such  joint  business 
ventures  are  to  be  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  $5 
million  a  year  and  $50  million  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

It  is  provided  that  (i)  Burma  in  principle  is  to  get  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  shares  of  a  joint  company  (ii)  during 
the  period  under  contract  with  the  Burmese  Government,  the 
enterprise  will  not  be  taken  over  by  the  Burmese  Government 
(iii)  Japan  Export-Import  Bank  is  to  advance  $2  million  of 
the  $5  million  as  a  loan  and  the  Burmese  Government  is  to 
use  the  loan  to  procure  goods  and  services  from  Japan. 

So  far,  however,  the  only  joint  companies  formed  have 
been  the  Martaban  Fishing  Company  set  up  by  the  Burmese 
Letya  Company  and  Japanese  Taiyo  Fishery,  the  Hitachi 
Overseas  and  Balu-chaung  Electric  Generating  Station.  Japan 
is  now  looking  forward  to  establishing  joint  companies  also 
in  the  fields  of  shipbuilding,  spinning,  fertilisers,  electric 
wires,  cement,  automobiles,  oil,  coal  and  ceramic  wares. 

Burmese  Kyats  for  US  Cotton 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  announced  that  it  has  issued  three  authorisa¬ 


tions  to  permit  Burma  to  buy  for  kyats  $14,250,000  worth  of 
United  States  surplus  cotton.  These  authorisations  covered  a 
three-way  transaction  in  which  three  other  countries — Britain, 
Japan  and  Western  Germany — would  accept  the  cotton,  make 
it  Into  textiles  and  ship  the  products  to  Burma. 

The  authorisations  provided  for  purchase  of  17,380  bales 
of  US  cotton  worth  $2,625,000  by  Britain,  652,000  bales  of 
cotton  worth  $9  million  by  Japan,  and  17,000  bales  of  cotton 
worth  $2,625,000  by  Western  Germany. 

The  Department  said  the  sale  contracts  might  be  made 
on  March  30,  1957,  with  delivery  not  later  than  April  30,  1957. 

Diesel  Train  Units  for  Burma  Railways 

Burma  is  exploring  the  purchase  of  narrow-gauge  three- 
car  diesel  train  units  in  the  United  States.  Purchases  will  be 
made  with  the  loan  granted  earlier  this  year  by  the  World 
Bank,  and  international  tenders  have  been  called  for. 

India  and  Burma  Sign  Trade  Agreement 

A  5-year  trade  agreement  was  signed  in  New  Delhi  on 
September  5  between  India  and  Burma.  Under  the  agreement 
India  will  export  to  Burma  a  number  of  commodities  includ¬ 
ing  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  textiles,  jute  goods,  tea,  tobacco, 
chemicals,  diesel  engines,  textile  machinery,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  automobiles,  electrical  goods,  surgical  and  medical 
instruments.  Burma  will  export  to  India  rice  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  timber,  rubber,  tin  ore,  wolfram  ore, 
copper,  precious  stones  and  other  items. 


Electrical  Engineering  in  India 

From  negligible  beginnings  twenty  years  ago,  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  Industry  in  India  has  made  surprisingly 
rapid  progress  to  its  present  well-organised  position,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  handicaps  of  the  Second  World  War. 

That  this  desirable  position  has  been  achieved  is  due  to 
a  large  extent  to  the  vision  and  pioneering  spirit  of  certain 
British  electrical  concerns  who,  foretelling  the  trend  of  events, 
arranged  manufacturing  facilities  in  India  which  have  since 
contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Crompton 
Parkinson  Ltd.  founded  a  subsidiary  manufacturing  company 
at  Worli,  Bombay,  in  1937.  This  company  commenced  pro¬ 
duction  with  ceiling  fans,  for  which  in  India  there  is  so  great 
a  need.  In  the  following  year  the  manufacture  of  small  induc¬ 
tion  motors  was  undertaken  to  be  followed  in  1941  by  dis¬ 
tribution  transformers.  To  overcome  the  shortage  of  personnel 
Crompton  Parkinson  organised  systematic  training  schemes. 

Since  the  restoration  of  more  stable  world  conditions  at 
the  end  of  the  war  and  under  the  impetus  of  India's  Five  Year 
Plans,  involving  unprecedented  expansion  in  all  fields  of 
engineering  ^ndeavour,  the  company  has  appreciably  extended 
its  manufacturing  facilities.  It  now  includes  the  manufacture 
of  switch  and  control  gear,  an  increased  range  of  transformers 
up  to  3,000  kVA  and  substantial  additions  to  motor  manu¬ 
facturing  production. 

The  post-war  expansion  of  civic  amenities  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  industries  has  brought  with  it  an  increasingly 
varied  demand  for  electrical  equipment  manufactured  by 
Crompton  Parkinson.  There  is  a  very  important  expansion  of 
Indian  steel  production  at  Bhadravati,  Mysore,  and  the  firm 
are  manufacturing  a  large  furnace  transformer  of  4,000  kVA 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  supplied  through  their  concessionaires, 
the  Crompton  Engineering  Co.  (Madras)  Ltd. 


MALAYAN  DEVEIXJPMENT — 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

rubber  and  tin  industries,  the  Mission  look  to  a  continuing 
increase  in  manufactures,  following  the  pattern  of  small  and 
medium-scale  enterprises  over  a  wide  front  in  order  to  take 
up  any  unemployment,  while  it  is  intended  that  the  wide 
field  of  commercial,  financial,  professional  and  craft  services 
to  the  domestic  market  should  grow,  and  contribute  to  an 
expanded  national  output.  : 

The  central  objective  of  economic  policy  in  Malaya,  as 
in  all  other  eastern  countries,  is  to  accelerate  economic 
development  in  order  to  attain  substantial  and  continuing 
increases  in  the  general  level  of  real  wages.  We  notice  in  the 
Report  a  consciousness  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  process. 
The  rate  at  which  national  output  and  income  increase  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  rate  at  which  productive  equipment  and 
falicities  can  be  built  up.  This  capital  equipment  is  made  up 
of  railways,  roads,  port  installations,  drainage  works,  fac¬ 
tories,  mines,  and  like  goods  that  are  rightly  given  prominence 
in  the  report.  But  the  increase  of  these  things  requires  the 
expenditure  of  resources  in  the  form  of  materials,  labour, 
equipment,  and  organising  ability  that,  being  extremely 
limited,  will  no  longer  be  available  to  produce  consumer 
goods.  There  will  thus  be  a  conflict  between  capital  formation 
and  consumption.  The  fact  is  that  the  policies  of  capital 
formation  in  the  East  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  those 
followed  in  the  West.  With  regard  to  the  social  services,  at 
least,  the  Report  is  “  mindful  of  the  overall  outlook  and  the 
competitive  demands  on  resources.” 

To  sum  up,  the  International  Bank  is  presenting  Malaya’s 
new  rulers  with  a  document  which,  if  not  a  detailed  blue¬ 
print  of  the  day-to-day  detail  of  government,  is  a<,priceless 
guide  as  to  how  such  a  territory  should  be  ruled. 


In  1952  when  B&W  delivered  the  world’s  first 
turbocharged  2-stroke  diesel  engine,  it  wis  the 
general  opinion  that  this  was  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  marine  engine.  Developments  have 
confirmed  this.  As  per  18th  September,  1956, 
B&W  and  their  licensees  have  delivered  or  on 
order  526  engines  of  this  type,  with  a  total  of 
more  than  3,600,000  b.h.p.  106  ships  pro¬ 
pelled  by  this  engine  type  are  now  in  service. 


RURMEISTER&WAIN 

COPENHAGEN  DENMARK 

Agant  for  JAPAN:  S.  H.  Nyholm,  10  KItanocho  4-ehom«  lkut«-Ku,  Koba.  Talagraph:  BURWAIN  KOBE.  Talaphona;  FuUal  (2)2470 

Aqant  for  TAIWAN:  Mowlln  Enginaarinq  B  Trading  Corporation,  10  Hsiang-Yang  Road,  Taipal.  Talagraph:  LYNCO  TAIPEI.  Talaphona:  24221 

Agant  for  HONS  KONO:  Tha  Mman  F^aign  Aqaneiat  (China)  Ltd.,  1  lea  Hoiisa  St,,  Rooms  70B-701.  Talagraph:  EKMANS  MONO  KONO. 

Talaphona:  3II3B-1. 
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THOMAS  BURNLEY  &  SONS  Ltd. 

GOMEIRSAL,  nr.  LEEDS,  England 

Established  1 752 

WOOLCOMBERS 

AND 

TOPMAKERS 

French  and  Noblecombed 

WORSTED  SPINNERS 

White  and  Coloured 
English  and  Continental  Systems 

DYERS 

EXPORTERS  TO  ALL  MARKETS 


IVIADURA  MILLS  CO.,  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 

Mill*  «t 

MADURAI,  TUnCORIN  ft  AMBASAMUDRAM 

CffHON  YARNS 


of  all  Descriptions 


500,000 

Spindles 


SPECIALITIES  : 


Counts 
Up  to  80s 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES-HEALDS— CANVAS-TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK— TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI.PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 


Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI .  S.  I. 


London  Correspondents; 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD.. 

34,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.I 


Imports  and  Exports 
of  Wool 

Australia’s  Wool  Exports 

Japan  bought  more  Australian  wool  than  any  other 
country  during  July  and  August.  She  took  33  million  lb.  of 
wool,  worth  £A11  million.  The  United  Kingdom  was  next 
with  27  million  lb.,  worth  £A8  million. 

During  the  two  months  a  total  of  1 18  million  lb.  of  wool, 
worth  £A35  million,  was  shipped  from  Australia.  The  value 
of  shipments  was  £A5  million  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Despite  a  serious  strike  in  Queensland  which  has  disrupted 
the  industry  in  that  State,  the  wool  shipped  from  Queensland 
during  July  and  August  was  valued  at  £A4  million  more  than 
the  shipments  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Wool-Selling  Brokers  of 
Australia  reports  that  the  average  price  of  wool  in  Australia 
in  August  was  22  percent  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1955-56  season.  The  average  price  was  5  percent  higher  than 
in  August  last  year. 

UK  Ex|>orts  of  Wool  Tops 
to  Asia 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1956  UK  total  exports  of 
wool  tops  reached  57,405,0001b.  to  the  value  of  £25.3  million 
as  against  50,714,0001b.  valued  at  £23.9  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1955. 

China  continued  to  be  the  largest  market  of  this  industry 
and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1956  the  exports  to  China 
amounted  to  10,580,0001b.  valued  at  £4.2  million  as  against 
4.9  million  lb.  and  7.4  million  lb.  during  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1954  and  1955  respectively. 

The  exports  to  India  reached  8,439,0001b.  and  to  Pakistan 
1,827,0001b.  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1956  showing  a 
considerable  increase  as  against  the  corresponding  period  of 
1955. 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  Japan  nearly  doubled  during 
the  same  period  and  reached  2,921,0001b.  valued  at  £1,425,384 
in  1956.  The  exports  to  Formosa ‘increased  from  246,0001b.  to 
740,0001b.  during  the  same  period,  while  the  exports  to  Hong 
Kong  decreased  from  1,689,0001b.  to  1,072,0001b. 


GERARDSON  LIMITED 

are  reliable  top-makers,  specialising  in  qualities 
58's  —  70's,  both  Schlumberger  Drycombed  and 
Noble  Oilcombed. 

CUMBERLAND  WORKS, 
CEMETERY  ROAD,  BRADFORD  8. 

TELEGRAMS:  GERTOPS  BRADFORD. 
TELEPHONE:  BRADFORD  46371-2-3. 
TELEX:  BRADFORD  51233. 
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Lovers  of 
Good  Music 

and  satisfied  customers 
happily  confirm  again  and 
again  the  joyful  reception 
given  to  the  grand  pianos, 
other  pianos  and  har¬ 
moniums  supplied  by  us. 
The  following  products  have 
won  world-wide  fame  not  only 
for  their  excellent  tone  and  soft 
touch  but  also  for  their  tasteful 
design.  To  name  only  a  few;  Ronisch, 
Zimmermann,  Geyer,  Gerbstadt,  Mann- 
borg,  and  others. 

The  Mannborg  Harmonium  has  become 
a  household  name  in  the  world  of  music 
because  of  its  high  quality.  It  can  be 
supplied  in  a  portable  or  conventional 
design. 


DEUTSCHER  INNEN  •  UND  AUSSENHANDEL 

BERLIN  C.2 
SCHICKLERSTASSE  5-7 

German  Democratic  Republic 


CHINA’S  SPECIALIZED 
EXPORT 
CORPORATIONS 


CHINA  NATIONAL  SILK  CORPORATION 
29  Nan  Chih  Tza,  Peking,  China 

C«bl*s  ;  CHISICORP,  PEKIN6 

* 

CHINA  NATIONAL  TEA  EXPORT 
CORPORATION 

57  Li  Shih  Hulung,  Tung  Szu  Pai-lou,  Peking,  China 

Cabin  :  NATIONTEA.  PEKING 
* 

CHINA  NATIONAL  MINERALS 
CORPORATION 

3  Pao  Chan  Sze  Streei,  Peking,  China 

Cablai  :  CHIMINCORP,  PEKING 

* 

CHINA  NATIONAL  ANIMAL  BY-PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

4  Wangchia  Huiung,  East  City,  Peking,  China 

Cablas  :  BYPRODUCTS,  PEKING 

Kxport  and  Import:  Wool  and  Hairs,  Skins  and  Hidss, 
Feathers  and  Downs,  Brief  las  and  Horsetail  and  the 
Products  thereof,  Casings  and  Breeding  Animals,  etc. 

* 

CHINA  NATIONAL  CEREALS,  OILS  AND  FATS 
EXPORT  CORPORATION 
57  Chu  Shih  Ta  Chieh,  Peking,  China 

CebUf  :  NATIONOIL,  PEKING 

* 

CHINA  NATIONAL  FOODSTUFFS  EXPORT 
CORPORATION 

38  Chiao  Tze  Hutung,  Kuang  An  Men  Street, 
Peking,  China 

Cebics  :  FOODSTUFFS,  PEKING 

Export  and  Import:  Edible  Live  Animals  and  Poultry, 
Meat  and  its  Products,  Animal  Fats  and  Tallows, 
Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Sea  Products,  Egg  and  Egg 
Products,  Wines,  Sugar  and  Sweets,  CannM  Goods  and 
Subsidiary  Foodstuffs. 

* 

CHINA  NATIONAL  NATIVE  PRODUCE  EXPORT 
CORPORATION 

46  Hu  Fang  Chiao  Street,  Peking,  China 

Cablet  :  PROCHINA,  PEKING 

Kxport  and  Import :  Tobacco  and  Bact  Fibre  Manufactures, 
Raw  Wood,  Wood  and  Timber,  Resin,  Crude  Lacquer, 
Callnuts,  Menthol  Crystal,  Pcopermint  Oil,  Turpentine, 
Spices  and  Essential  Oils,  Dried  Fruits,  OriM  Vegetables, 
Ceramics  and  Porcelain  Ware,  Lace,  Table  Cloth  and  Other 
Handicrafts,  Chinese  Medical  Substances,  Medicines,  etc. 

* 


BANK  OF  CHINA 
147  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.3 

CHUNGKOU,  LONDON 
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Czechoslovakia’s  Trade 
With  Cambodia 

IN  1955,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  gaining  of 
independence,  Cambodia  announced  a  Two-Year  Plan  to 
improve  her  national  economy  during  1956-57,  the  main  aim 
being  an  increase  in  agricultural  output  and  timber  produc¬ 
tion.  The  products  of  these  two  sectors  form  the  main  items 
of  Cambodia’s  export  trade  and  on  them  will  depend  also 
the  possibilities  for  expanding  the  importing  of  building 
materials  and  equipment  and  capital  goods,  which  Cambodia 
urgently  needs  not  only  to  fulfil  her  Two-Year  Plan  but  also 
for  the  development  of  her  economy. 

Czechoslovakia’s  trade  relations  with  Cambodia  were 
established  before  the  last  war.  At  that  time,  Cambodia  ex¬ 
ported  to  Czechoslovakia  rice,  raw  rubber,  tin  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  cattle  hides  and  shellac.  Czechoslovakia  supplied  Cam¬ 
bodia  with  malt,  hops,  textiles,  paper,  leather  goods,  glass, 
imitation  jewellery,  earthenware  and  metal  articles.  Engineer¬ 
ing  products,  such  as  electrical  apparatus,  and  motor  cars  also 
appeared  on  the  Cambodian  market.  Trade  between  the  two 
countries  was  renewed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  in 
1947  Czechoslovakia  exported  to  the  area  of  Indo-China 
goods  valued  at  4,850,000  crowns  of  which  the  greater  part 
consisted  of  paper  and  metal  articles.  Compared  with  pre-war 
years,  the  share  of  engineering  products,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  Diesel  engines,  increased. 

Tlie  changes  in  the  structure  of  Czechoslovak  industries 
after  1948  have  brought  about  a  rapid  expansion  in  some 
industries,  particularly  in  industrial  production.  Czechoslovak 
engineering  works  are  able  to  deliver  machines  for  rice- 
husking  plants,  saw  mill  equipment  and  for  other  branches 
of  the  timber  industry,  equipment  for  railways,  rolling  stock, 
signalling  apparatus,  constructional  machines,  pumps,  cranes 
and  bridges.  Traditional  Czechoslovak  exports  are  diesel 
engines,  both  stationary  and  marine,  which  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  for  several  decades  to  all  countries  of  the  Far  East. 
In  addition  Czechoslovak  experts  are  sent  to  consumer 
countries  to  supervise  the  installation  of  machinery  and  to 
train  local  personnel,  and  Cambodian  students  have  been 
offered  facilities  to  study  at  Czech  universities. 

Following  the  visit  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  to 
Prague  last  July,  both  countries  decided  to  exchange  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  and  Czechoslovakia  will  shortly  send  a 
delegation  to  Cambodia  to  conclude  a  trade  agreement  and 
an  agreement  on  scientific  and  technical  cooperation. 


To :  INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON  &  BURMA 


BY 

HANSA  LINE 

Head  Office  :  Bremen,  Germany  Agents  in  all  ports 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has 
been  known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and 
merchants  from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried 
these  wares  to  distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  principal  exports  consist  of  quality 
teas,  rubber,  coconut  products  and  high  grade 
graphite.  Oylon  imports  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
machinery,  electrical  goods,  fertilisers,  and  a 
variety  of  consumer  goods  from  every  comer  of 
the  globe. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel, 
the  London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  you. 

BAIVK  OF  CEYLOIV 

Head  Office  at  Colombo  Sixteen  Branches  in  Ceylon 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  it  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,*  E.C.I. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Materials,  Smith,  Lx>ndon  " 


INDIAN  STORE 

(Mrt.  Eva  W.  Waltar) 

cotton  goods,  hand-  woven  and  printed 
silk  sarees  scarves 

evening  bags  and  belts  with  silver 

and  gold  embroidery 

sandals  jewellery 

enamelled  art  brassware 

gifts  for  all  occasions 
Zurich  I  —  Tel.  34  55  00  Rudenplatz/Schoffalgasse  3 

SWITZERLAND 
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TRADE,  FINANCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


Japan's  Canned  Fish  Exports 
Japan  is  to  export  about  500,000  cases 
of  canned  salmon  and  trout  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  under  the  recently 
ligned  provisional  contracts  with  the 
firnis  in  those  countries,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  shipments  of  some 
200,000  to  300,000  cases  to  the  same 
countries.  Other  contracts  were  also  con¬ 
cluded  for  the  export  of  the  same 
products  amounting  to  370,000  cases  to 
Australia,  Netherlands  and  France. 

According  to  a  broad  estimate,  Japan's 
fiih  canning  industry  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  some  2,000,000  cases  of  canned 
almon  and  trout  during  the  1956  fiscal 
year,  of  which  about  1,600,000  cases  will 
be  allotted  for  exports  and  the  remainder 
for  home  consumption.  Of  the  total 
exports  400,000  cases  will  be  sent  to 
Australia  and  European  countries,  700,000 
to  800,000  cases  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  rest  to  England. 
Ptking  to  Lhasa  Test  Run 
Three  Hungarian  4.2  tone  diesel  lorries 
arc  now  on  a  proving  run  from  Peking. 
China,  to  Lhasa,  Tibet.  They  are  making 
the  trip  to  prove  their  suitability  for  the 
heavy-going  over  mountainous  terrain 
in  China.  They  left  the  Heavenly  Gate 
in  Peking  on  September  I,  were  due  in 
Lhasa  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  back 


in  Peking  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
C'hromc  Ore  from  the  Philippines 
A  shipment  of  chrome  ore  from  the 
Philippines,  the  first  of  a  continuous 
series  for  ultimate  use  by  the  steel 
industry  of  the  American  south-west,  has 
been  discharged  at  Los  Angeles  Harbour. 
The  ore,  2,000  tons  of  it,  was  quarried 
from  Luzon  Island.  The  chrome  importers 
were  the  General  Refractories  Co.,  who 
will  import  about  10,000  tons  through 
Los  Angeles.  They  use  the  material  in 
the  production  of  fire  brick  for  steel  plant 
hearths. 

New  Vessels  for  Indonesia 
The  1,700-ton  cargo-passenger  vessel 
Bogowonto,  which  is  being  buih  for  the 
Indonesian  Government  has  been  launched 
at  the  Scheepswerf  De  Waal  N.V.  yard  at 
Zaltbommel  (the  Netherlands). 

The  vessel  will  be  propelled  by  a  2,3(X) 
h.p.  engine.  She  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  66  cabin  and  600  deck  passengers. 
The  Bogowonto  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
five  vessels  to  be  built  for  the  same 
principal  at  various  Netherlands’  yards. 
American  Wheat  Flour  for  Indonesia 
The  United  States  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  on  .September  14  authorised  the 
purchase  by  Indonesia  of  American 
wheat  flour  to  the  value  of  $2,942,(XX). 


An  agreement  concluded  on  March  2 
provides  for  the  purchase  by  Indonesia  of 
approximately  625,(X)0  cwt.  of  wheat 
flour,  which  will  be  shipped  between 
-September,  1956,  and  June,  1957. 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan’s  Annual  Report 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Pakistan  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1956,  shows  that  the  Bank  has  made 
steady  progress.  The  Bank  made 
a  profit  of  Rs.21,350,0(K) — the  highest 
earned  so  far.  The  dividend  rate  was 
raised  from  4  percent  to  4i  percent.  The 
Report  points  out  that  there  has  been 
an  all-round  progress  in  the  Pakistan 
economy.  Devaluation  of  the  rupee  in¬ 
creased  the  competitive  ability  of  the 
country's  export  commodities  and  export 
earnings  rose  accordingly.  The  balance 
of  payments  surplus  went  up  from  SI. 06 
million  in  1954  to  $70.5  million  in  1955-6. 
Money  supply  rose  by  Rs.610.3  million, 
and  Pakistan  also  b^me  self-sufficient 
in  several  goods.  Only  food  production 
showed  a  weak  position,  due  to  the  fall 
in  production  as  a  result  of  floods  and 
natural  calamities.  However,  the  role  of 
the  .State  Bank  in  the  sphere  of  agricul¬ 
tural  finance  was  significantly  extended 
during  the  year,  and  the  Bank  has  been 
empowered  to  provide  medium  term 
finance  to  cooperative  banks  and  to  make 
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funds  available  to  any  institution  estab¬ 
lished  for  promoting  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment.  Such  funds  would  also  carry  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Japanese  Steel  Plant  for  Brazil 

A  Brazilian  economic  mission  is  now 
in  Japan  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
Japanese  cooperation  in  the  construction 
of  a  steel  plant  in  Minas  Province.  Dis¬ 
cussions  are  being  held  between  the 
delegation  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Federation  of  Economic  Organisations 
(Keidanren).  A  tentative  agreement  on 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  has  already 
been  reached. 

The  request  for  Japanese  cooperation 
in  constructing  the  Minas  steel  plant  was 
first  made  by  President  Kubitschek  of 
Brazil  in  April  when  he  met  the  Japanese 
Ambassador.  Brazil  originally  envisaged 
a  plant  with  an  output  of  two  million 
tons/  but  in  view  of  the  small  domestic 
market  this  was  reduced  in  agreement 
with  Japan's  proposal  for  construction 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

As  a  result  of  negotiations,  agreement 
was  reached  that  the  total  expenditure 
will  not  exced  45,000  million  yen.  This 
will  include  the  cost  of  erecting  two  700- 
ton  capacity  tall  furnaces,  500,000  tons 
of  pig  iron,  and  400,000  tons  of  steel 
materials  as  well  as  35,000  m.  yen  for  a 
plant.  Japan  will  cooperate  by  investing 
a  part  of  the  capital  and  by  extending 


long  term  credit  on  equipment  that  it  can 
supply. 

Japanese  Commodity  Exhibition  in  Peking 

The  Japanese  Commodity  Exhibition 
which  will  open  in  Peking  was  described 
by  its  Director,  Mr.  Shukudani,  as  part 
of  the  great  efforts  made  by  Japanese 
industrialists  and  businessmen  to  remove 
the  trade  embargo. 

Describing  the  preparations  for  the 
exhibition,  Mr.  Shukudani  said  that  the 
50,000  exhibits  of  15,000  categories 
would  far  surpass  the  scale  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  commodity  exhibition  held  by 
Japan  abroad.  The  exhibits  were  pro 
vided  by  310  manufacturers  and  had  been 
made  in  over  1,000  factories  in  various 
parts  of  Japan. 

It  was  most  regrettable,  said  Mr. 
Shukudani,  that  some  of  the  exhibits 
which  could  show  Japanese  industrial 
technique,  such  as  electronic  microscopes 
and  ultra-shortwave  radio  communication 
equipment,  were  banned  from  display  in 
Peking  by  the  embargo  restrictions.  But, 
he  pointed  out,  Japanese  Government 
restrictions  on  many  other  exhibits  had 
been  lifted  through  the  common  efforts 
of  industrialists,  businessmen  and  people 
of  all  walks  of  life  in  Japan.  He  pointed 
out  that  Japanese  industrialists  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  now  making  full  use  of  the 
possibilities  provided  by  the  exception 
procedure  of  the  embargo  regulations  in 


order  to  develop  Japanese-Chinese  trade, 
and  were  showing  great  interest  in  the 
gigantic  scale  of  China’s  second  5-Year 
Plan. 

China’s  Light  Industries 
Plans  for  increasing  the  output  of 
China’s  light  industries  during  the  second 
5-Year  Plan  period  were  outlined  during 
the  recent  Party  congress.  A  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  industrial  investment  would 
go  to  light  industry,  and  in  addition  to 
expanding  the  textile,  paper,  sugar  and 
pharmaceutical  industries,  new  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  undertaken  in  other 
branches  of  light  industry.  Apart  from 
a  few  big  factories,  considerable  attention 
should  be  paid  to  building  medium  and 
small  factories.  As  the  sources  of  raw 
material  and  markets  for  the  products  of 
light  industries  were  generally  scattered 
and  the  demand  varied  from  time  to 
time,  the  unnecessary  amalgamation  of 
joint  state-private  factories  and  handi¬ 
craft  cooperatives  was  opposed,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  wherever  possible  local 
authorities  should  be  encouraged  to 
accept  responsibility  for  building  light 
industrial  plants.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  raise  technical  levels,  improve  design¬ 
ing  and  laboratory  research  on  new  pro¬ 
ducts,  enlarge  raw  material  supplies  and 
allow  higher  prices  for  higher  quality 
articles.  This  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
great  variety  of  consumer  goods. 


I  MARTIN  STURCKEN  &  CO. 
GMBH  -  BREMEN 

Telegr.-Adr.:  Stuerex 

'  EXPORTERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS 

specializing  in 

AUTOSPARES  and  ACCESSORIES 
AUTO-TOOLS 

DIESEL  GENERATING  SETS 
RADIO-PARTS  and  other 
ELECTRICAL  ACCESSORIES 
TEXTILES 


IMPORTERS 

of 

PRODUCE 

AGENTS 

of 

.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  BOARD 
RANGOON 


SALE  TILNEY 
&  CO.  LTD. 

AND  ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 

16,  By  ward  Street, 
London,  E.C.3 


TOKYO  OFFICE 

14>2  Chome,  Marunouchi  Naka 
9th  Bldg.,  Tokyo 
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Mountain  ranges  and  trackless  jungles,  wide  oceans  and  even 
Polar  wastes  are  no  longer  impassable  barriers.  The  airlines  of  the 
world,  in  their  regular  and  efficient  carriage  of  passengers,  mail  and  freight, 
have  simplified  transport  and  stimulated  trade  between  often  widely 
isolated  centres  of  population.  In  the  vital  contribution 
the  airlines  are  making  to  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  those  they  serve,  petroleum  products  are  playing  their  part. 
Petroleum  provides  fuel  for  the  machines  that  build  the 
landing  grounds  and  the  aircraft  that  use  them;  lubricants  to  keep 
them  running  smoothly  under  difficult  conditions;  bitumen  for 
'v^runway  surfaces;  light  for  the  control  towers  of  lonely  outposts 
and  power  for  the  busy  terminals  of  the  air  networks. 


Wing^s  of  Progress 


"  -  But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster,  generating  new  and 

changing  demands  for  oil.  Rich  in  experience,  resources  and 

skilled  personnel  Shell,  in  all  its  world-wide  operations, 
is  geared  to  the  task  and  to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  those  demands. 


^fidir 


VEB  ISOKOND  •  BERLIN -WEISSENSEE 
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Th«  most  famous  of  tho  TIGER  Modicinal  Products 
for  fast  roliaf  of  Rhoumatism  Gout,  Lumbago  Hoadacha. 
Insoct  Bitai,  Bruisos,  and  Stiff  Musclas. 


ENG  AUN  TONG 


•hipping  and 
Manufaeturars’ 
Agants, 
Importars  and 
Exportars, 
Ships’  Suppliars 

Haad  Offica  : 
58-62  Robinson  Rd. 
Singapora,  1 


■ranchas  : 

H.M.  Naval  Baaa 
Singapora 
164  High  Straat 
Kuala  Lumpur 
18A  Baaah  Straal 
Panang 

Cablas : 

"  PROVISIONS  " 


High-Voltage  Capacitora 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  use 
suitable  for  A.C.  and  D.C. 
High-volrage  capacitors  through 
connections 
supporting  insulators 
switchgear  and  earthing  bars 
as  well  as 
insulated  pliers 

for  use  in  dry  indoor  location 
components  made  of  insulating 
material 

for  high  voltage  application 


serving  ships  calling  at  this  Gateway  to  the  Orient. 
Our  name  stands  synonymous  with  service  as  reliable 
as  Eastern  Arts. 

Enquiries  for  trade,  the  country’s  economics,  port  and 
general  information  will  be  given  prompt  reply. 


German  Democratic  Republic 


WORLD,  OCTOBER,  1956 


FOR  MILD  STEEL 
FLAT-ROLLED  PRODUCTS 

Steel  sheets  and  coils 

from  the  continuous  strip  mill: 
HOT-ROLLED  and  COLD-REDUCED 

Steel  plates 

Galvanized  steel  sheets 
Tinned  sheets 
Lead-coated  sheets 
Terne-coated  sheets 
Cold-reduced  tinplate 

(Electrolytic  and  hot-dip) 

Staffordshire 
heavily  coated  tinplate 

Welsh  charcoal  tinplate 

Blackplate 


ENQUIRIES  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO 

RICHARD  THOMAS  & 
BALDWINS  (SALES)  LTD 

HEAD  OFFICE:  47  PARK  STREET.  LONDON.  Wl 

Talcphon*  :  Msyfair  84J2  Cables  ;  Flatrold,  Audlay,  London 

•  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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IRAK 


MARK 


ASANO 


9,2  -CHOME^pHIEI 
r'^CABLl'^AD  DRESS 


:A'S^NG:©E’M 

r,  -*-.' .J.O  WC  - 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  BANK 

©*  OVERSEAS  OFFICES  * 

New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  London, 
Hamburg,  Alexandria,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Karachi,  Hong  Kong. 

*  DOMESTIC  OFFICES  * 

Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  Kobe 
and  other  Main  Cities  in  Japan 

THE  BANK 
OF 

TOKYO,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  NIHOMBASHI,  TOKYO,  JAPAN 

*  Affiliate  * 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  OF  CALIFORNIA 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Gardena 

*  Subsidiary  * 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  TRUST  CO. 
New  York 


YAMAICHI  SECURITIES  CO.,  LTD. 

(YAMAICHI  SHOKEN  K.  K.) 


Brokers  and  Investment  Bankeis 


MEMBERS,  TOKYO  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND 
ALL  OTHER  STOCK  EXCHANGES 
IN  JAPAN 

Head  Office  : 

Nihonbashi,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Telephone  :  Foreign  Dept.  (67)  3992 
Cable  Address  :  MONTONESCO,  TOKYO 
New  York  Office  : 

111  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Cable  Address  :  MONTONESCO,  NEW  YORK 


1  V 
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^  f^ail  \ 
k  -this  Coupon 
n  -today/  A 


Welding  converters  running  all  over  the  world 


ESAB  KB  375  —  The  welding  converter  with 
outstanding  features  of  performance 


Based  on  the  latest  developments  and  our  wide 
experience,  a  brand  New  Welding  Converter,  the 
KB  375,  is  now  available.  Its  design  and  construction 
incorporate  a  large  number  of  technical  improvements 
and,  combined  with  an  attractive  appearance  and  well 
balanced  carriage,  the  KB  375  is  superior  in  its  class. 
The  welding  current  is  adjustable  over  four  ranges 
between  20-400  amps. 


ESAB  K  300/VW  molcM  you  indopondont  of 
•Uctric  powor  supply 

pxtwercd  welding  unit 


The  engine 
K  300/VW  is  a  combmation  ot  the  well- 
known  generator  K  300  and  an  industrial 
engine  of  the  Volkswagen  type.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  pertknlarly  oianoeuverable 
and  reliable  unit  having  excellent  welding 
properties.  The  generator  has  three 
current  ranges,  i.e.  20-75,  73-200  and 
200-300  amps.  With  the  a^  of  5  acces¬ 
sories,  no  than  14  different  utility 
combinations  nuy  be  achieved.  Any 
demand  placed  up>on  a  first-dass  and 
extremely  mobile  welding  unit  can  there¬ 
fore  be  realised. 

The  K  300/VW  is  a  real  boon  on 
locations  with  no  electric  power,  or  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  supply. 


ESAB  is  the  oldest  organuation  in  the  world  for  making  arc 
welding  equipment  and  arc  welding  electrodes — the  famous  OK 
electrodes.  There  are  OK  electrodes  for  every  purpose  and  they 
are  recommended  by  welding  experts  all  over  the  world  for  their 
quality,  economy  and  safety. 


ELEKTRISKA  SVETSNINGSAKTIEBOLAGET 

GOTEBORG  SWEDEN 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 


[  I  The  Welding  Converter  KB  375 

I  The  Engine  Powered  Welding  Unit  K  300/VW 
'  OK  Electrodes 


Name. 


I  Address. 

I 

I 
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T  rucks 


Sky-Zone"  Series — petrol,  diesel  or  l.p.g.  engine  powered  2,000-7,000//>.  Fork  Trucks. 


Technical  progress  in  the  design  and  performance  of  the  equipment  available  for  materials 
handling  commands  the  attention  of  men  at  the  highest  levels.  Coventry  Climax  who  are 
responsible  for  one  of  the  most  widely  used  of  British  fork  trucks  have  recently  introduced  an 
entirely  new  range  known  as  the  SKY-ZONE  series.  These  new  trucks  which  incorporate  the 
advantages  of  many  of  the  most  progressive  recent  engineering  developments  establish  quite  new 
standards. 


FORK  LIFT  TRUCKS 


for  world -wide  service 


COVENTRY  CLIM.XX  Fork  Trucks  are  produced 
with  power  units  for  operation  on  petrol,  L.P.G. 
or  diesel  oil,  and  also  electric  driven  to  the 
renowned  Lewis-Shepard  designs. 


'Spiiceniiisier"  Series  Electric  Powered  \,000-2,000lh.  Fork  Truci 
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